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Managing  Editor's  Message 

Nelson  Rockefeller  was  a  fascinating  player  on  the  stage  of  American  politics.  As  with  many 
politicians  with  grand  designs  for  the  Presidency,  Rockefeller  inspired  many  supporters  and  fostered 
many  enemies.  In  the  end,  he  came  very  close  to  achieving  his  goal,  but  his  enemies  proved  more 
effe<  live  than  his  supporters.  He  did,  however,  leave  his  mark  on  the  politics  of  his  generation,  and 
the  moderates  in  his  party  became  known  as  "Rockefeller  Republicans."  True  Rockefeller  collectors 
will  quickly  realize  that  we  have  made  little  attempt  to  picture  items  in  date  order,  but  rather  have 
chosen  to  group  items  when  possible  by  subject  matter  or  size. 

With  this  issue,  we  are  starting  to  republish  articles  and  features  from  the  early  loose-leaf  years  of 
The  Keynoter.  Most  of  our  current  members  have  joined  since  1978  and  didn't  have  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  work  put  out  by  Chick  Harris,  Jon  Curtis  and  others  in  APIC's  earlier  years.  Many  early 
issues  are  still  available  from  the  mailing  service,  and  are  well  worth  acquiring. 

We  hope  that  you  have  had  a  good  holiday  season,  and  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  at  APIC 
meetings  in  1991. 


Robert  A.IFratkin 
Managing  Editor 
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GOING  FOR  BROKE 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGNS  OF  NELSON  ROCKEFELLER 

By  Michael  Kelly 


The  political  career  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  is  a  true 
Amci  u  an  tragic  drama.  He  achieved  much  in  his  lifetime 
(few,  including  many  occupants  of  the  White  House, 
c  ould  match  Rockefeller  for  the  scope  of  his  creativity  and 
a<  (  omplishments)  but  his  life  would  always  be  marked  by 
a  dark  sense  of  failure  from  having  been  denied  the 
Presidency.  What  made  Rockefeller's  failure  more  acute  is 
the  fact  that  he  could  have  won  the  general  election  any 
yeai  lus  name  would  have  appeared  on  the  ballot  but  he 
was  never  able  to  win  the  presidential  nomination  of  his 
party.  In  the  end,  he  would  have  sacrificed  almost 
everything  —  much  of  his  fortune,  his  family,  his  privacy 
and  a  good  deal  of  his  dignity  —  in  an  unsuccessful  drive 
lot  the  White  House. 

Nelson  Aldrich  Rockefeller  was  born  July  8,  1908  at  the 
family  home  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  the  third  of  six 
children  of  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  and  John  D. 
Ri  k  k(  Idler,  Jr.  His  grandfather  John  D.  Rockefeller,  was 
the  notorious  billionaire  who  founded  Standard  Oil  and 
created  one  of  the  most  famous  —  and  hated  —  fortunes  in 
America.  The  Rockefellers  at  the  time  of  Nelson's  birth 
were  widely  despised  as  greedy  financial  despots. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  called  them  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth''  among  other  things  and  it  says  much  about 
Nelson  and  his  family  that  the  Rockefeller  name  came  in 
time  to  symbolize  enlightened  civic  virtue. 

The  Rockefellers  took  philanthropy  to  a  level  never 
before  seen,  not  only  in  terms  of  dollars  but  also  in  range  of 
ac  tivity.  Rockefeller  dollars  financed  the  physics  studies  of 
Fermi  and  Oppenheimer,  sprayed  coffee  trees  in  Brazil, 
built  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  and  the  Lincoln  Center, 
restored  a  colonial  city  in  Williamsburg  and  provided  the 
land  on  which  the  United  Nations  Building  was  built. 

Raised  with  a  prim  Baptist  sense  of  abstinence  and  duty, 
Nelson  and  his  brothers  all  assumed  their  great  wealth  as  a 
responsibility.  Although  each  was  to  carve  out  his  own 
nic  he  —  David  as  president  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
Laurence  as  a  conservationist,  John  III  as  a  patron  of  the 
arts  and  Winthrop  as  a  farmer  and  later  governor  of 
Arkansas  —  none  would  rival  Nelson  for  energy  and 
impac  t.  Government  wasc  learly  what  Nelson  had  in  mind. 

Nelson  was  only  32  years  old  when  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  brought  him  to  Washington  to  consult  on  Nazi 

ind  Communist  infiltration  into  Latin  America  as  the  US 
neared  entry  into  the  Second  World  War.  FDR  placed  the 
young  Rockefeller  in  charge  of  all  US  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Latin  America  and  later  appointed  him 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  American  Affairs. 

I  he  handsome  young  millionaire  who  chose  to  spend  his 


time  in  his  nation's  service  instead  of  tippling  cocktails  at 
the  Stork  Club  caught  the  public  imagination.  The  April 
27,  1942  issue  of  LIFE  features  a  full  cover  photo  of 
Rockefeller  and  a  nine  page  story  about  his  efforts  as  head 
of  a  45  million  dollar  agency  promoting  American 
interests  in  Latin  America.  During  the  creation  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1945,  young  Rockefeller  lead  the  fight 
in  a  bitter  behind-the-scenes  struggle,  to  allow  member 
nations  to  form  mutual  security  pacts.  Rockefeller's  idea 
was  opposed  by  most  American  diplomats,  ranging  from 
Alger  Hiss  to  John  Foster  Dulles,  but  he  won  the  support 
of  Michigan  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  and  eventually 
prevailed,  as  Article  51  was  written  into  the  UN  charter. 
Although  Rockefeller  had  his  eyes  on  mutual  security 
pacts  with  Latin  America,  Article  51  later  would  allow  the 
creation  of  NATO. 

When  Harry  Truman  entered  the  White  House,  his  new 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Byrne,  cleaned  house  and  fired 
Nelson  Rockefeller  along  with  most  other  State  Depart- 
ment leaders.  Rockefeller  immediately  threw  himself  into 
developing  his  family's  already  substantial  business  in- 
terests in  Latin  America  and  the  Marc  h  15,  1948  issue  of 
Newsweek  features  him  on  the  cover  with  a  story  about 
how  he  was  pioneering  a  new  system  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Rather  than  exploiting  the  natural  resources  in 
poor  countries,  he  planned  to  establish  those  industries 
which  the  country  most  needed.  President  Truman  later 
called  Roc  kefeller  back  to  Washington  where  he  designed 
Truman's  Point  Pour  foreign  aid  program.  He  also  served 
undei  President  Eisenhower,  for  whom  he  drew  up  the 
blueprint  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  served  as  its  Undersecretary.  Later  he  planned 
a  reorganization  of  the  Defense  Department  and  became  an 
Assistant  to  the  President  in  charge  of  cold  war  strategy. 
Eisenhower  proposed  Rockefeller's  name  for  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense  but  opponents  within  the  administration 
successfully  opposed  the  appointment.  The  result  was  to 
motivate  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  seek  his  own  political 
power  base  in  which  he  would  no  longer  be  subject  to 
appointments  by  other  people. 

1958,  however,  was  not  a  good  year  for  a  Republican  just 
starting  out  in  elective  politics.  As  the  Eisenhower 
administration  moved  into  its  close  the  usual  weariness  set 
in  and  a  sharp  economic  downturn  added  to  the  GOP's 
woes.  In  New  York  Democratic  Governor  Averell 
Han  i  man  appeared  to  be  a  shoo-in  for  re-election.  The 
slate  Republicans  had  their  usual  assortment  of  state 
legislators  testing  the  waters  for  the  governorship  but  no 
strong  c  ontender.  The  GOP's  fondest  hope  was  an  attempt 
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to  convince  former  three-term  governor  Tom  Dewey  to 
make  a  comback  but  Dewey  had  no  interest  in  giving  up 
his  lucrative  law  practice  and  a  confident  Harriman  told 
reporters  that  the  Republicans  were  in  such  dire  straights 
that  they  should  "try  a  long  shot  —  like  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller." Harriman,  in  fact,  gave  Rockefeller  his  entry  into 
New  York  state  politics  by  appointing  him  Chairman  of 
the  State  Commission  on  a  Constitutional  Convention,  a 
post  that  took  him  around  the  state  and  put  him  in  contact 
with  hundreds  of  local  politicians. 

Rockefeller  snuck  up  on  the  gubernatorial  nomination. 
At  one  point  he  and  upstate  Assemblyman  Malcolm 
Wilson  (who  would  be  rewarded  with  the  lieutenant 
governorship)  drove  around  upstate  in  Wilson's  old 
Chevy  station  wagon  without  any  aides  or  escort,  calling 
on  local  party  leaders.  His  rivals,  including  Congressman 
Len  Hall,  who  later  served  as  Republican  national 
chairman,  thought  their  party's  chances  too  faint  to 
bother  challenging  him  and  he  won  the  GOP  nomination 
at  the  state  convention  unanimously. 

Governor  Harriman,  himself  heir  to  a  vast  fortune,  was 
unconcerned  with  his  challenger,  with  whom  he  had 
tangled  before  in  the  back  corridors  of  Washington, 
successfully  outflanking  him  and  precipitating  his  dis- 
missal by  President  Truman.  The  year  before  the  election, 
Harriman  had  invited  Rockefeller  to  a  meeting  on  the 
constitution  convention  commission  at  the  governor's 
mansion  in  Albany  and  said,  "Nelson,  I  want  to  welcome 
you  to  the  mansion.  Take  a  tour.. .because  this  is  the  only 
time  you're  going  to  see  the  inside." 

Little  did  Harriman  know  he  was  talking  to  the  man 
who  would  defeat  him  and  go  on  to  be  the  only  four-term 
governor  in  New  York  history. 

That  was  hardly  clear  when  Rockefeller  accepted  the 


Republican  nomination  for  1958.  Polls  showed  him  with 
just  35%  of  the  vote  and  the  national  trends  showed  1 958  as 
"a  Democratic  year."  Then  a  secret  weapon  was  launched; 
the  millionaire  governmental  administrator  Nelson 
Rockefeller  became  the  hand-shaking,  back-slapping, 
crowd  charming  political  whirlwind  known  as  "Rocky." 

With  a  warm,  bubbling  personality,  Rocky  swept 
through  the  state  and  stormed  the  Democratic  stronghold 
of  New  York  City.  He  campaigned  through  Harlem  on  a 
flatbed  truck  carrying  Count  Basie's  piano  and  Lionel 
Hampton's  vibes,  he  exhorted  Puerto  Rican  neighbor- 
hoods in  fluent  Spanish  that  he  wished  to  be  an  "autenico 
representante  del  pueblo,"  he  waded  into  crowds  of  hard 
hat  construction  workers  grabbing  hands  and  squeezing 
shoulders;  it  was  an  amazing  performance  that  left  New 
Yorkers  dazed  and  delighted. 

There  is  a  rich  legacy  of  Rockefeller  campaign  material 
beginning  with  the  1958  campaign.  Rockefeller  would 
campaign  almost  constantly  thereafter  with  campaigns  in 
1958,  1960,  1962,  1964,  1966,  1970  and  an  unofficial  effort 
in  1976.  Early  buttons  from  1958  often  feature  the  distinc  - 
tive map  of  the  Empire  state  and  the  slogan  NEW  YORK 
STATE  NEEDS  NELSON  ROCKEFELLER  FOR 
GOVERNOR.  Many  items  feature  Rocky  with  his 
running  mates  including  at  least  two  handsome  multi- 
gates  showing  Rocky  with  senate  candidate  Ken  Keating, 
lieutenant  governor  Malcolm  Wilson,  attorney  general 
Louis  Lefkowitz  and  state  comptroller  hopeful  James 
Lundy.  A  nice  V/"  celluloid  pictures  Rocky  with  Wilson 
and  a  very  pretty  rectangular  celluloid  shows  him  with 
Keating.  There  is  a  Rockefeller-Keating  flasher  and  the 
first  of  several  6"  buttons  appeared  in  1958.  Due  to  his 
many  races,  Rockefeller  items  often  need  to  be  dated  by 
photos,  although  photo  usage  usually  overlaps  at  least 
one  campaign  and  sometimes  more. 

The  Democrats  couldn't  use  Rockefeller's  wealth 
against  him  as  Harriman's  own  family  fortune  was  earned 
by  an  early  railroad  "robber  baron."  The  Republicans 
were  even  able  to  turn  the  table  on  the  Democrats  when  the 
issue  of  wealth  was  raised.  "Sure  Rocky's  rich,"  was  the 
common  argument,  "But  he  used  his  money  well.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  a  Harriman  Foundation  or  a  Harriman 
Center?"  Rockefeller  had  picked  his  first  opponent  well. 
The  newspapers  dubbed  it  the  "millionaires  sweepstakes" 
and  the  nation  watched  with  interest  as  the  ebullient 
Rockefeller  overtook  the  formal  Harriman  in  a  brawling 
contest.  By  election  day  Harriman's  tall  aristocratic  figure 
was  gaunt  with  fatigue  while  Rockefeller  appeared 
youthful  and  vigorous  in  comparison. 

The  image  of  a  buoyant  Rockefeller  with  his  wife  Mary 
celebrating  their  victory  graced  the  cover  of  the  November 
17,  1958  cover  of  LIFE,  contrasting  sharply  to  the  disaster 
that  befell  fellow  Republicans  around  the  nation.  In  the 
Senate  the  Democratic  plurality  rose  from  49-48  to  62-34 
and  the  Democrats  won  almost  50  more  House  seats. 
Rockefeller's  triumph  in  the  nation's  largest  state 
immediately  made  him  a  presidential  contender. 

As  1960  approached.  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon  was 
the  obvious  choice  as  the  Republic  an  c  andidate.  The  1958 
disaster  had  eliminated  potential  challengers  like  Senate 
Majority  Leader  William  Knowland  and  others  like 
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Arizona  senator  Barry  Goldwater  were  not  ready  for  a 
national  campaign.  Only  New  York's  Nelson  Rockefeller 
was  a  credible  threat  to  Nixon's  nomination  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  certainly  interested  in  the  presidency.  A 
Mant  two  months  after  his  inauguration  as  governor, 
Rocky  had  quietly  converted  two  townhouses  on  55th 
Street  in  New  York  into  a  political  office  where  a  large 
professional  staff  discreetly  pursued  the  1960  Republican 
presidential  nomination  for  New  York's  new  governor. 
Publicly  the  myth  was  maintained  that  Rocky  was  not  a 
candidate,  but  DRAFT  ROCKEFELLER  buttons  began 
to  appear  around  thecountry.  It  was  not  only  his  ambition 
that  drove  him.  "I  hate  the  idea  of  Dick  Nixon  being 
president,"  he  confided  to  a  friend.  Polls  showed  that  the 
New  York  governor  was  more  popular  than  the  vice  presi- 
dent but  on  a  speaking  tour  of  the  Midwest,  Rocky  dis- 
covered a  political  reality;  no  amount  of  charm,  money 
and  expertise  could  overcome  the  decade  of  political 
trenchwork  that  Nixon  had  put  into  the  Republican 
party.  County  chairmen,  state  legislators  and  party 
activists  were  impressed  by  Rockefeller  but  they  owed 
Nixon  for  past  labors  and  that  counted  for  more.  By  the 
end  of  1959,  he  knew  the  score  and  the  day  after  Christmas 
Rockefeller  read  a  statement  withdrawing  from  a  race  he 
had  never  formally  entered.  He  refused  invitations  to  serve 
as  (  hairman  or  keynote  speaker  at  the  national  convention 
and  added  that  he  wouldn't  accept  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  either. 

Hope  died  hard,  however,  and  right  up  to  the  conven- 
tion Rockefeller  looked  for  ways  to  snatch  the  nomination 
away  from  Nixon.  Desperate  to  avoid  disunity,  Nixon  flew 
to  New  York  two  days  before  the  convention  and  cut  a  deal 
with  Rockefeller  that  added  fourteen  points  to  the  plat- 
form, including  tougher  defense  postures  and  more  liberal 


civil  rights  positions.  When  President  Eisenhower  heard 
the  details  he  was  angered  at  the  implied  criticism  of  his 
administration  and  conservative  leader  Barry  Goldwater 
called  it  "the  Munich  of  the  Republican  Party."  Rocke- 
feller gloated  in  his  victory,  offending  many  party  regulars 
whose  help  he  would  later  need,  and  even  refused  the  job 
of  placing  Nixon's  name  in  nomination.  His  only  role  at 
the  convention  was  to  introduce  Nixon  to  the  convention 
and  he  muffed  that  by  introducing  the  party's  presidential 
nominee  as  "Richard  E.  Nixon." 

Richard  M.  Nixon  lost  the  subsequent  election  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins  and  a  few  days  after  the  vote, 
President-elect  John  Kennedy  confided  to  some  friends 
that  he  thought  he  would  have  lost  had  the  GOP 
nominated  Rockefeller. 

1960  produced  several  buttons  (Rockefeller  buttons 
were  inevitably  well  made  by  quality  manufacturers  like 
Emress  and  Gogerty)  including  a  \"  litho  and  a  3l/2" 
celluloid  reading  ROCKEFELLER  FOR  PRESIDENT 
1960.  A  handsome  4"  DRAFT  ROCKY,  a  3"  DRAFT 
ROCKEFELLER  and  a  pretty  ROCKY  IN  '60  that  comes 
in  both  1"  and  W  celluloids  are  available,  all  in  a  blue  and 
white  color  scheme.  Nixon's  desire  to  have  Rocky  as  his 
running  mate  also  produced  items  including  a  funny  little 
Emress  button  showing  Santa  Claus  driving  past  a  bill- 
board with  pictures  of  Rocky  and  Nixon.  Santa's  car  is 
labelled  "1960"  and  the  jolly  old  elf  is  saying,  "What  A 
Ticket!" 

During  this  time  Rockefeller's  enemies  could  not  have 
successfully  accused  him  of  neglecting  state  business.  He 
proved  to  be  an  excellent  governor,  injecting  energy  and 
ambition  into  state  government,  but  only  a  week  after 
Kennedy's  election  Rockefeller  met  with  trusted  political 
advisors  and  began  long  range  planning  for  1964. 
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One  of  his  first  moves  was  to  begin  courting  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater.  At  a  series  of  intimate  lunches  at  the 
mansion  in  Washington  Rockefeller  still  maintained,  the 
New  York  governor  shared  the  vigorous  anti-Communism 
that  was  a  fundamental  belief  with  both  of  them.  By  early 
1962,  Goldwater  was  telling  friends,  "Rocky's  really  not 
such  a  bad  fellow...  You  ought  to  talk  to  him  someday."  By 
1963  Goldwater  would  be  ready  to  halt  his  own  presiden- 
tial campaign  and  concede  the  nomination  to  Rockefeller. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  major  events  were  taking 
place  in  the  governor's  personal  life.  He  divorced  his  wife 
of  thirty  years,  the  mother  of  their  five  children.  Initial 
public  reaction  to  the  divorce  was  muted  when  the  day 
after  the  separation  was  announced  word  came  that  their 
son  Michael,  an  anthropologist  doing  field  research  in 
wilderness  areas  of  New  Guinea,  was  missing  and  thought 
dead.  Governor  Rockefeller  immediately  flew  out  to  the 
area  where  Michael  had  last  been  seen  and  for  a  week  led  a 
desperate  search  effort  that  resulted  in  failure  to  find  any 
trace  of  his  son. 

In  1962,  despite  the  divorce,  Rockefeller  was  easily  re- 
elected governor.  His  margin  of  victory  —  over  a  half 
million  votes  —  was  not  impressive  against  weak  opposi- 
tion but  on  the  other  end  of  the  continent,  Richard  Nixon 
was  defeated  for  governor  of  California  and  Nelson 
Rockefeller  was  left  standing  as  the  only  Republican  of 
presidential  stature  for  1964. 

The  1962  race  produced  some  handsome  campaign 
buttons,  most  notably  a  series  boosting  Republican 
Rockefeller  featuring  a  giant  red  letter  "R"  with  a  slogan 
like  WE  R  FOR  ROCKEFELLER.  This  series  ranges 
from  1"  lithos  to  6"  celluloids  and  includes  several 
specialty  versions  like  RURAL  CITIZENS  R  FOR 
ROCKEFELLER,  YOUNG  COUPLES  R  FOR 


ROCKEFELLER  and  SENIOR  CITIZENS  R  FOR 
ROCKEFELLER.  New  York's  Hispanic  community 
contributed  several  AMIGOS  DE  ROCKEFELLER  1962 
buttons  while  other  ethnic  groups  wore  buttons  pro- 
claiming ME  GUSTA  ROCKEFELLER  and  MI  PIACE 
ROCKEFELLER.  As  Republican  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
was  up  for  re-election  in  1962,  many  items  feature  Rocky 
with  Javits.  CITIZENS  INDEPENDENT  PARTY  FOR 
ROCKEFELLER  AND  JAVITS  states  one  celluloid,  indi- 
cating a  separate  ballot  line  for  voters  who  liked  the  two 
Liberal  Republicans  but  whose  sensitivities  were  too 
delicate  to  actually  vote  Republican.  I'M  FOR  ROCKE- 
FELLER -  JAVITS  /  CITIZENS  COMMITTEE  boasts 
another  litho  while  yet  another  states  KEEP  N.Y.  IN 
FRONT  /  ROCKEFELLER  -  JAVITS  CITIZENS 
COMMITTEE.  Other  versions  of  a  Rockefeller  coattail 
are  items  boosting  "The  Rockefeller  Team."  Rocky  had 
good  coattails  for  New  York  Republicans  and  usually 
pulled  in  most  of  his  state  ticket  with  him  as  well  as  a  good 
number  of  state  legislators.  ONE  GOOD  TERM 
DESERVES  ANOTHER  /  VOTE  THE  ROCKEFELLER 
TEAM  proclaims  a  handsome  4"  celluloid  from  1962.  Each 
year  produced  plenty  of  DEMOCRATS  FOR  ROCKE- 
FELLER buttons  as  well.  One  pretty  1962  item  used  as 
both  a  button  and  a  mirror  is  a  2W  RWB  square  that  says 
BEST  IN  VIEW  /  ROCKEFELLER  FOR  GOVERNOR 
(an  identical  version  exists  for  George  Romney,  another 
moderate  Republican  who  was  elected  governor  of 
Michigan  that  year). 

As  1963  opened.  Rockefeller  was  the  obvious  choice  for 
the  GOP  in  the  next  election.  Nixon's  California  loss  had 
eliminated  him,  Goldwater  was  seen  as  a  lightweight  and 
newcomer  governors  William  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania 
and  George  Romney  of  Michigan  were  too  new  to  office. 
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Then  came  the  most  serious  political  miscalculation  of 
Rockefeller's  career.  On  May  4,  1963  he  announced  that  he 
had  married  a  36  year  old  divorcee  named  "Happy'' 
Murphy  little  more  than  a  year  after  his  divorce.  In  1963 
divorce  was  still  a  taboo  for  politicians,  especially  presi- 
dential hopefuls,  and  the  fact  that  custody  of  Happy's 
children  was  granted  to  her  former  husband  added  to  the 
impression  of  unwholesomeness.  Much  to  his  surprise, 
Rockefeller  found  his  presidential  campaign  in  shambles 
overnight.  Despite  the  almost  universal  negative  reaction, 
he  was  determined  to  press  ahead  for  1964. 

No  longer  the  annointed  candidate,  Rockefeller  needed  a 
driving  issue  for  1964  and  he  soon  took  up  the  crusade 
against  "extremism"  in  the  Republican  party,  as  evidenced 
by  growing  conservatism  in  the  Young  Republicans,  in  the 
new  right  wing  intellectuals  gathered  around  William  F. 
Buckley's  National  Review  and,  more  to  the  point,  in  the 
campaign  to  draft  Goldwater  as  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial nominee.  Goldwater  had  been  ready  to  abandon  his 
own  hopes  until  Rocky's  remarriage,  but  the  collapse  of 
Rockefeller,  coming  after  the  collapse  of  Nixon,  left  the 
GOP  wide  open  for  a  spirited  take  over  and  the  conserva- 
tive movement  was  ready  for  war.  Whether  Goldwater 
wanted  to  run  or  not,  he  would  be  propelled  by  the  tide  of 
history  into  the  race. 

Rockefeller  and  Goldwater  were  to  first  clash  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary.  Goldwater's  Western  candor  played 
into  Rockefeller's  hands  as  the  New  Yorker  campaigned 
through  the  Granite  State  hammering  on  Goldwater  as  an 
unwitting  tool  of  racist  and  extremist  elements,  citing  his 
off-the-cuff  comments  such  as  "we  ought  to  lob  one  into 
the  men's  room  of  the  Kremlin"  as  examples  of  instability 


in  a  nuclear  age.  Rockefeller  succeeded  in  convincing 
many  voters  that  Goldwater  was  dangerous  but  was 
unable  to  make  much  headway  in  selling  himself  as  the 
alternative.  Paced  with  a  choice  between  two  men  they 
disliked,  New  Hampshire  voters  pulled  a  rabbit  out  of  a 
hat  and  wrote  in  the  name  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a 
distinguished  diplomat  and  former 'Massachusetts  senator 
who  had  lost  his  senate  seat  to  JFK  in  1 952  and  then  lost  as 
Nixon's  1960  running  mate.  Lodge  ran  first,  Goldwater 
second  and  Rockefeller  third.  Rocky  was  left  with  claims 
that  his  brand  of  "progressive  Republicanism"  had 
triumphed,  but  he  had  finished  last  nonetheless. 

The  Republican  contest  then  entered  a  strange  stage. 
Rockefeller  and  Goldwater  avoided  any  primary  battles 
for  several  months;  Goldwater  winning  Illinois  and 
Indiana  against  token  opposition  while  Rockefeller  won 
West  Virginia  unopposed.  The  media  focused  on  Lodge  as 
the  front-runner  despite  the  fact  that  Goldwater  continued 
to  win  delegates  in  state  conventions.  The  next  contest 
came  in  Oregon  where  Lodge  was  favored  to  win. 
Rockefeller  knew  that  his  political  career  was  on  the  line 
so,  like  Tom  Dewey  in  1 948,  he  plunged  into  Oregon  with 
everything  he  had. 

Lodge  had  never  declared  as  a  candidate,  remaining  on 
duty  as  Ambassador  to  Vietnam  during  the  escalating  war 
there,  while  Goldwater  skipped  Oregon  as  being  un- 
friendly territory.  By  contrast,  Rockefeller  gave  Oregon 
the  "full  Nelson,"  racing  through  the  state  in  an  intensive 
personal  campaign.  His  1964  campaign  newspaper, 
Rockefeller  Campaign  Express,  headlined  "Rocky  Shoots 
Works  in  Oregon,  California."  The  link  between  the  two 
neighboring  states  was  evident  as  California  would  be  the 
last  primary  and  would  be  held  shortly  after  the  Oregon 
vote.  Rockefeller's  Oregon  slogan  was  "He  Cared  Enough 
to  Come"  and  voters  responded  with  a  surprise  upset 
victory;  Rocky  first,  Lodge  second,  Goldwater  third  and  a 
Nixon  write-in  effort  fourth. 

The  victory  electrified  Rockefeller's  campaign  and  the 
national  media  fell  in  line.  The  Rockefeller  Campaign 
Express  boasted  "Rockefeller  Licks  'Em  All"  in  giant  red 
headlines  and  Rocky  swept  into  California  full  of 
desperate  energy. 

The  1964  California  Republican  presidential  primary  is 
a  story  in  itself.  California  produced  some  of  the  most 
far-left  and  far-right  Republicans  in  the  party  (ranging 
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1959:  Political  Cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  Looks  At  Nixon  And  Rockefeller 


from  GOP  congressmen  like  John  Schmitz,  1972  AIP 
presidential  candidate,  to  Paul  McCloskey,  1972  anti-war 
challenger  to  Nixon's  renomination)  divided  as  much  on 
geographic  lines  as  philosophic  with  conservatives 
strongest  in  the  Southern  California  regions  near  Los 
Angeles  and  the  liberals  dominant  in  the  North  around 
San  Francisco.  It  was  a  brutal,  no-holds-barred  war  with 
Goldwater's  nomination  certain  if  he  won  California  and 
the  control  of  the  Republican  party  at  stake.  Rockefeller's 
resurgent  campaign  was  full  of  drama  and  excitement; 
polls  showed  him  pulling  ahead  of  Goldwater  until  on  the 
Saturday  before  the  vote,  Happy  Rockefeller  gave  birth  to 
a  seven  pound,  ten  ounce  boy  named  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  bringing  the  whole  messy  business  of  Rocky's  divorce 
and  remarriage  back  to  the  forefront. 

Barry  Goldwater  won  California  with  only  51.6%  of  the 
vote  but  with  it  he  won  the  presidential  nomination. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Goldwater's  California  victory, 
moderate  Republicans  who  had  hoped  Rocky  would  stop 
the  conservative  finally  rousted  themselves  into  action. 
Former  president  Eisenhower  began  to  make  comments 
about  the  need  for  moderate  Republicanism  in  the 
Eisenhower  mold  while  Michigan  governor  George 
Romney  declared  a  one-man  "Stop  Goldwater"  effort. 
Pennsylvania's  Bill  Scran  ton  waffled  about  entering  the 
race  as  a  compromise  candidate  and  Dick  Nixon  huddled 
witb  Republican  governors  like  Ohio's  Jim  Rhodes  to  try 
and  convince  Romney  or  Scranton  to  challenge  Gold- 
water.  It  all  looked  like  a  Keystone  Kops  routine  and 
Roc  kefeller,  nursing  his  honorable  battle  wounds,  snarled 
with  disgust  from  the  sidelines. 

Finally,  in  the  wake  of  Goldwater's  vote  against  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Bill,  Scranton  would  jump  into  the  race  long 
after  Goldwater  had  a  majority  of  delegates.  Rockefeller 
held  a  press  conference  where  he  flashed  a  campaign 
button  reading  I'M  ON  THE  SCRANTON  TEAM  but 


remained  a  formal  candidate  in  order  to  keep  Rockefeller- 
pledged  delegates  from  switching  to  Goldwater.  As  the 
convention  opened  at  San  Francisco's  Cow  Palace,  a 
raucous  and  cocky  majority  of  Goldwater  delegates  were 
in  control.  Nonetheless,  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  ready  for 
one  last  hopeless  fight. 

On  Tuesday,  July  14,  at  8:54  pm  local  time  (11:54  pm 
back  in  New  York)  the  governor  of  New  York  took  the 
podium  of  the  Republican  convention  to  speak  in  favor  of 
a  group  of  proposed  amendments  that  would  declare  the 
party  opposed  to  "extremist  elements  such  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Communist  Party." 

Norman  Mailer  described  Rockefeller  that  night;  "He 
had  a  strong  decent  face  and  something  tough  as  the  rubber 
in  a  handball  to  his  makeup,  but  his  eyes  had  been  punched 
out  long  ago..."  As  he  began  to  speak  Goldwater  sup- 
porters in  the  galleries  began  to  boo.  The  booing  spread 
rapidly  through  the  hall  and  soon  people  were  on  their  feet 
shouting  and  yelling  their  anger  and  frustration  at  this 
epitome  of  the  wealthy  Eastern  establishment.  The  Gold- 
water  floor  leaders  raced  around  the  hall  ordering  Gold- 
water  delegates  to  sit  down  and  be  quiet  but  the  booing  and 
shouting  rose  more  furiously  from  the  galleries.  An 
astonished  and  frightened  television  audience  watched  the 
demonstration  of  abuse,  seeing  it  as  proof  of  the  very 
extremism  Rockefeller  was  speaking  against. 

On  the  podium,  Rockefeller's  face  tightened  and  a  fierce 
determination  filled  him.  "This  is  still  a  free  country, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  told  his  shouting  opponents. 
When  Congressman  Melvin  Laird  reminded  Rockefeller 
that  he  had  a  five-minute  time  limit  which  was  fast 
expiring,  Rockefeller  almost  punched  him  in  the  face. 
The  five  minutes  were  for  speaking,  Rocky  said,  booing 
didn't  count.  It  was  with  this  demonstration  fresh  in 
peoples'  minds  that  Barry  Goldwater  delivered  the  lines 
"extremism  in  defense  of  liberty  is  not  a  vice.  Moderation 
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in  pursuit  of  justice  is  not  a  virtue"  as  part  of  his 
acceptance  speech. 

Rockefeller  made  only  the  barest  gesture  of  support  for 
the  Republican  ticket  in  1964.  When  Goldwater  appeared 
at  a  massive  rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  governor 
skipped  the  event  in  order  to  speak  at  a  $50  dollar  a  plate 
dinner  for  the  Albany  County  GOP.  As  Lyndon  Johnson 
crushed  Barry  Goldwater  in  a  landslide,  historian 
Theodore  White  observed,  "It  was  as  if  the  Red  Queen  in 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  had  planned  the  elections  of 
1964  —  all  should  win,  all  should  have  a  prize.  Lodge 
should  have  New  Hampshire,  Rockefeller  should  have 
Oregon,  Goldwater  should  have  California  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  should  have  the  country." 

1964  produced  an  abundance  of  Rockefeller  buttons.  At 
the  time  of  his  withdrawal  as  an  active  candidate  reporters 
noted  that  the  campaign  office  had  "nearly  a  million 
buttons"  on  hand  to  discard.  As  always,  Rockefeller  had 
purchased  plenty  of  buttons  and  they  were  well  made. 
Emress  Specialty  produced  most  of  the  official  Rockefeller 
buttons  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  they  are 
almost  all  in  mint  condition,  a  testimony  to  the  dying  craft 
of  making  quality  buttons.  The  most  common  style 
(which  came  in  at  least  1 1  different  versions)  featured 
Rocky's  head  with  RWB  stripes  on  either  side  and 
ROCKEFELLER  FOR  PRESIDENT  around  the  photo. 


Several  ROCKY  IN  '64  buttons  were  made  as  well  as  a 
pretty  little  X"  celluloid  reading  ROCKY.  A  handsome 
litho  that  remains  available  in  the  hobby  today  is  a  1"  I'M 
FOR  ROCKEFELLER  picture  button. 

After  the  1964  debacle,  Rockefeller's  political  careei 
seemed  over  but  a  grimly  determined  Rocky  was  ready  to  go 
on.  His  first  response  was  a  rare  show  of  force  that  his  brand 
of  leftist  Republicanism  could  still  be  a  potent  vole  getter. 
Less  than  a  year  after  Goldwater's  electoral  disaster,  Rocke- 
feller financed  and  incubated  the  startling  election  of 
liberal  Republican  Congressman  John  V.  Lindsay  as 
mayor  of  the  Democratic  city  of  New  York.  A  year  after  t  hat 
Nelson  Rockefeller  would  run  for  re-election  with  a  cam- 
paign that  literally  became  the  textbook  of  modern  politics. 

As  1966  approached  Rockefeller  was  distastefully 
viewed  by  the  voters  as  a  man  too  ambitious,  too  selfish 
and  too  familiar.  When  he  indicated  that  he  wanted  a  third 
term  his  own  brother  David  told  him,  "You  have  a  hole  in 
your  head."  Polls  indicated  only  21%  of  New  York  voters 
were  willing  to  vote  for  him. 

First,  Rockefeller  went  to  great  lengths  to  convince 
voters  that  he  no  longer  wanted  to  be  president.  He 
ruminated  to  reporters,  "I  just  don't  have  the  ambition  or 
the  need  or  inner  drive  —  or  whatever  the  word  is  —  to  get 
in  again."  He  endorsed  Senator  Jacob  Javits  as  "New 
York's  favorite  son  for  1968"  and  endorsed  Michigan 
governor  George  Romney  for  the  presidential  nomination 
(much  to  Romney's  surprise  and  chagrin). 

Second,  the  Rockefeller  campaign  knew  that  voters 
liked  much  of  what  Rockefeller  had  done  as  governor  but 
disliked  the  man  personally.  They  fashioned  a  campaign 
around  "The  Rockefeller  Record"  rather  than  Nelson 
Rockefeller  himself.  His  campaign  material  featured 
detailed  descriptions  of  his  achievements  but  mentioned 
him  only  in  passing.  Buttons  and  stickers  advised 
GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  FOR  GOVERNOR.  No 
longer  was  he  Nelson  Rockefeller,  man  of  many  achieve- 
ments, he  was  Governor  Rockefeller,  the  good  governor 
who  only  wanted  to  be  governor  again. 

Third,  the  Democrats,  certain  of  victory,  made  no  effort 
to  put  forth  their  best  candidate.  Since  victory  was  a  sure 
thing,  the  party  faithful  picked  a  member  of  the  party 
machine;  New  York  City  Council  President  Frank 
O'Connor. 

Finally,  Rockefeller  threw  himself  and  his  money  into 
the  campaign  without  restraint.  He  visited  every  county  in 
the  huge  state,  making  380  speeches  and  renouncing  all 
national  ambitions  "completely  and  forever,  without 
reservation."  He  never  lost  the  offensive  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  campaign.  Once,  while  driving  through 
Harlem,  he  spotted  a  marquee  on  the  Apollo  Theatre 
reading  "James  Brown  Revue."  Thinking  of  the  football 
player,  Rockefeller  told  his  driver  to  stop  the  bus  and  he 
went  backstage.  Discovering  the  James  Brown  in  question 
was  the  famous  soul  singer,  Rocky  didn't  drop  a  stitch  and 
claimed  to  be  an  admirer  of  his  as  well.  To  the  cheers  of  the 
Harlem  crowd,  the  governor  was  ushered  onstage  by 
Brown  where  he  put  his  arms  over  his  head  in  a  boxer's 
winning  gesture. 

27  million  pieces  of  literature,  over  3,000  television 
commercials  and  millions  of  campaign  buttons  went  into 
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the  1966  effort,  setting  a  record  for  political  spending. 
O'Connor's  campaign  plodded  along,  hindered  by  a 
spiteful  independent  campaign  by  the  state's  Liberal 
Party,  fielding  no  less  a  candidate  than  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Jr. 

In  the  end,  Rockefeller  performed  a  political  resurrec- 
tion and  won  a  third  term  by  almost  400,000  votes.  That 
same  year,  down  in  Arkansas,  his  brother  Winthrop  was 
also  elected  governor  and  they  became  the  first  brothers  to 
govern  different  states  at  the  same  time.  Their  nephew, 
Jay,  would  later  become  governor  of  West  Virginia. 

The  1966  campaign  would  produce  plenty  of  buttons, 
the  most  common  being  1"  lithos  reading  GOVERNOR 
ROCKEFELLER  FOR  GOVERNOR  in  blue  and  white. 
Spanish  speaking  voters  sported  VIVA  ROCKY  — 
GOBERNADOR  ROCKEFELLER  1966  buttons  while 
Italians  wore  buttons  reading  BELLA!  BELLA!  ROCKE- 
FELLA!  Buttons  reflected  the  campaign's  emphasis  on 
accomplishments  with  legends  like  LEADERSHIP 
ROCKEFELLER  /  LET'S  KEEP  IT. 

The  state's  many  special  interest  groups  were  freely 
represented  on  buttons,  often  with  surprising  specificity 
such  as  the  3'2"  celluloid  stating  UNIFORM  SANITA- 
TIONMEN  LIKE  ROCKY.  A  square  button  cautions 
DON'T  BE  SQUARE  /  VOTE  ROCKY  '66  while  another 
button  assures  us  GO-GOPARTY  /  WHERE  THE 
ACTION  IS  WITH  ROCKEFELLER  IN  66. 

As  1968  brought  promise  of  a  Republican  victory  in  the 
face  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  steady  fall  from  the  pinnacle  of 
his  1964  landslide,  Rockefeller  found  himself  trapped  in  a 
( ontradic  tion;  if  he  even  looked  as  if  he  were  interested,  his 
support  dropped,  but  if  he  continued  to  insist  he  wasn't 
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running,  people  were  more  willing  to  think  about  what  a 
good  president  he  might  make.  Rockefeller  responded  by 
becoming  the  head  cheerleader  for  George  Romney. 

Romney  had  won  a  third  term  as  governor  of  Michigan 
by  a  landslide  in  1966,  carrying  with  him  a  Republican 
senator,  five  new  GOP  congressmen  and  Republican 
control  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  leading  LBJ  in  the 
polls  and  thought  to  be  a  serious  contender  for  1968  but 
Rockefeller  had  a  timetable  of  his  own  and  it  called  for 
Romney  to  be  the  front  runner  as  soon  as  possible. 

Governor  Romney  revealed  the  inside  story  of  1968  for 
the  first  time  in  an  interview  with  the  APIC  Keynoter 
(Winter  1981) 

"Ostensibly  he  was  supporting  me  for  the  nomi- 
nation. Yet  he  was  the  one  who,  without  ever 
talking  to  me,  threw  my  hat  in  the  ring  too  early  — 
a  year  before  I  was  ready  to  be  a  candidate." 

While  Romney  was  airborne  on  a  flight  to  New  York  to 
address  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  in  February,  1987,  Nelson 
Rockefeller  called  a  press  conference  and  endorsed 
Romney  for  president.  Knowing  that  Romney  had  diffi- 
culties with  the  Goldwater  wing  of  the  party,  Rocky  took 
delight  in  promoting  arch-liberal  Senator  Jacob  Javits  as 
his  running  mate.  Emress  Specialty  quickly  produced  a 
ROMNEY-JAVITS  IN  '68  button  and  Romney  arrived  in 
New  York  to  find  a  mob  of  reporters  and  a  welcoming 
party  of  Rockefeller  and  Javits  to  greet  him.  Rocky  would 
continue  to  boost  Romney  publicly,  using  the  Michigan 
governor  to  slow  Nixon's  drive  for  the  nomination.  All  the 
while  a  well-financed  Draft  Rockefeller  campaign 
flourished.  The  final  straw  came  two  weeks  before  the 
New  Hampshire  primary.  Romney  was  out  campaigning 
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in  Oregon  when  Nelson  Rockefeller  flew  to  Michigan  for 
a  Romney  fund  raiser.  There  in  Romney's  home  state, 
Rocky  confessed  to  reporters  that,  yes,  there  were  circum- 
stances under  which  he  would  be  forced  to  accept  a  draft 
for  the  presidential  nomination.  Romney,  whose  cam- 
paign had  never  caught  fire,  knew  the  game  was  up. 
Within  a  few  days,  Romney  and  his  wife  flew  down  to 
Washington  and  he  withdrew  from  the  race.  He  recalled 
an  event  that  day  in  his  Keynoter  interview. 

"I  went  down  to  Washington  to  withdraw. ..all  the 
governors  were  invited  to  a  White  House  recep- 
tion by  Johnson.  My  wife  said  to  me  before  we 
went  to  the  reception,  'When  I  see  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  can  I  tell  him  what  I  think?'  I  said, 
Sure,  you  can  tell  him  what  you  think.'  So  by 
coincidence,  the  first  couple  we  bump  into  as  we 
walk  into  the  White  House  reception  is  Nelson 
and  Happy  Rockefeller  (laughter).  Nelson  rushed 
up  and  throws  his  arms  around  Lenore  and  me  in 
that  ebullient  way  he  had.  He  said,  'Why  did  you 
let  George  pull  out?'  She  pushed  him  back  and 
said,  'Well,  Nelson,  there  couldn't  be  two  candi- 
dates, you  know.'  He  turned  red  and  walked 
away." 

Rocky  dawdled  for  a  few  months,  maintaining  his 
position  of  reluctant  candidate,  but  on  April  30  he 
announced  that  he  was  again  seeking  the  GOP  nomina- 
tion. He  received  an  immediate  boost  when  Massachusetts 
Republicans  gave  him  a  massive  write-in  victory  in  their 
primary,  but  that  would  be  the  only  primary  Rockefeller 
even  entered  in  1968.  Knowing  that  Nixon  had  the 
overwhelming  support  of  party  leaders  and  rank-and-file 
Republicans,  Rockefeller  planned  to  appeal  over  the  head 
of  the  party  to  the  general  public,  forcing  the  party  to 
nominate  him  as  its  only  sure  chance  to  victory  in 
November. 

Throughout  the  nation  newspapers  carried  full  page 
advertisements  entitled  "Why  1  Run."  In  them,  Rocke- 
feller outlined  his  views  on  Vietnam,  the  urban  crisis, 
inflation  and  the  draft.  Copies  of  the  ads  were  gathered  in  a 
large  expensive  booklet  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
copies  saturated  the  country.  $4.6  million  was  spent  on  the 
ad  campaign  but  Nixon  kept  getting  the  delegates.  As  the 
convention  approached,  Rockefeller's  campaign  news- 
paper ran  headlines  like  "Rocky's  Gains  Move  Delegates," 
"Convention  In  Turmoil"  and  "Rocky  Drives  For 
Showdown"  but  Richard  Nixon  won,  as  expected,  on  the 
first  ballot. 

One  historical  footnote  from  the  1968  convention.  Not 
only  did  New  York  nominate  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
Arkansas  cast  its  votes  for  its  own  Republican  governor, 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  (a  move  that  kept  the  conservative 
delegates  out  of  Nixon's  hands).  It  was  the  first  (and  to  date 
only)  convention  that  placed  two  brothers  in  nomination 
for  president  the  same  year.  There  are  several  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  presidential  items  including  a  3'/2"  green  WIN 
ROCKEFELLER  FOR  PRESIDENT  /  ARKANSAS' 
FAVORITE  SON  plus  posters  and  a  press  kit  with  the 
same  message  against  a  map  of  Arkansas. 


1968  also  saw  another  Rockefeller  enter  politics.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  IV  (know  as  "Jay")  was  elected  Secretary  of 
State  in  West  Virginia  as  a  Democrat.  Jay  would  go  on  to 
be  elected  governor  (the  third  Governor  Rockefeller)  and 
eventually  U.S.  Senator,  a  post  he  still  holds.  Jay 
Rockefeller's  buttons  are  as  apt  to  simply  read  JAY  (and 
sometimes  the  letter  J)  as  ROCKEFELLER. 
Nelson's  1968  items  are  among  the  least  attractive,  reflect- 
ing the  simpler,  pop  esthetics  of  the  time.  Most  common 
are  l'/8"  lithos  that  just  read  ROCKY!  although  some  nice 
photo  buttons  (based  on  posters)  are  also  available.  A 
variety  of  vendor  buttons  on  traditional  designs  were  also 
used  in  1968  but  few  of  a  striking  nature. 

Richard  Nixon  went  on  to  win  the  election  but  he  never 
forgot  the  way  Rockefeller  had  opposed  him.  William 
Safire  tells  of  talking  with  Nixon  about  potential  cabinet 
members  when  Nelson  Rockefeller  had  been  suggested  for 
several  posts.  "At  Treasury,  what  about  David  Rocke- 
feller?" suggested  Safire,  "No,  you  can't  have  two 
Rockefellers  in  the  Cabinet." 

Without  changing  expression  Nixon  replied,  "Is  there  a 
law  that  you  have  to  have  one?" 

In  1970  Rockefeller  decided  that  after  twelve  years  as 
governor  of  New  York  he  wanted  to  go  on.  No  one  —  not 
even  Tom  Dewey  —  had  ever  served  more  than  three 
four-year  terms,  but  Nelson  Rockefeller  was  hardly  your 
average  politico.  This  time  the  Democrats  sought  out  a 
stronger  opponent,  talking  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur 
Goldberg  into  stepping  down  from  the  court  to  run 
against  Rockefeller.  Nonetheless,  Goldberg's  listless 
personality  ("Just  call  me  Mr.  Justice,"  he  told  reporters 
in  all  seriousness)  and  limited  funds  were  no  match  for 
The  Rock  and  his  bankroll.  With  the  slogan  "Rockefeller: 
He's  Done  A  Lot.  He'll  Do  More."  and  a  campaign  fund  of 
nearly  $7  million,  Rockefeller  won  his  fourth  term  by  over 
700,000  votes.  He  ranks  as  the  longest  serving  governor  the 
Empire  State  has  ever  had,  no  mean  feat  when  you  realize 
that  the  Democrats  had  always  outnumbered  Republicans 
by  a  large  margin  in  New  York  during  that  era.  Buttons 
issued  that  year  tended  to  be  fairly  tame  although  one  set  is 
of  interest.  In  1970,  New  York  had  a  three  way  race  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  seat  left  open  by  Robert  Kennedy's  death. 
Rockefeller  had  appointed  Rep.  Charles  Goodell  to  the 
seat  and  supported  Goodell  to  keep  it  in  1970.  The 
Conservative  Party,  however,  was  fielding  a  strong  con- 
tender in  James  Buckley,  besides  the  Democratic  hopeful, 
Richard  Ottinger.  The  Rockefeller  campaign  was  not 
willing  to  alienate  the  supporters  of  Buckley  (who 
eventually  won  the  seat)  and  buttons  were  distributed 
reading  "Rockefeller-Goodell"  and  others  reading 
"Rockefeller-Buckley." 

Rockefeller  had  still  not  lost  his  lust  for  the  presidency 
al  though  the  hardened  fighter  of  the  Seventies  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  bubbling  young  crusader  of  the  Fifties.  Nixon's 
election  precluded  a  try  for  1972  but  Rocky  was  still 
drawing  together  his  forces  for  yet  another  try  in  1976 
when  Nixon  would  leave  office.  Both  Nixon  and  Rocke- 
feller left  office  ahead  of  schedule. 

After  1 5  years  as  governor.  Rockefeller  resigned  the  post 
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(finally  allowing  his  faithful  lieutenant  Malcolm  Wilson 
a  brief  spell  as  governor  before  the  Democrats  took  it  back) 
to  serve  as  chairman  of  a  commission  on  current  issues, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  a  vehicle  for  another  presi- 
dential race. 

Watergate  drove  Nixon  out  of  office,  however,  putting 
Gerald  Ford  in  the  White  House.  Ford  would  be  able  to 
run  in  1976  and  Rockefeller  appeared  to  have  been  stopped 
again. 

Hope  springs  eternal,  at  least  when  you're  a  Rockefeller, 
and  on  August  20, 1 974,  President  Ford  nominated  Nelson 
Rockefeller  to  fill  the  vice  presidency  that  Ford  himself 
had  so  recently  vacated.  The  Ford-Rockefeller  administra- 
tion was  unprecedented;  neither  man  had  been  elected  to 
his  post. 

The  congressional  hearings  leading  to  his  confirmation 
as  vice  president  were  a  trying  ordeal  for  Rockefeller.  His 
family's  fortune  with  its  intermingling  corporations, 
foundations  and  commissions  was  laid  bare  to  the  view  of 
the  world.  Much  of  the  power  and  glamor  of  the  Rocke- 
fellers was  lost  when  the  details  were  spelled  out  and  many 
longtime  Rockefeller  associates  (including  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger)  were  embarrassed  by  revelations  of 
sizable  cash  gifts  and  unrepaid  loans. 

Nonetheless,  Nelson  Rockefeller  entered  his  duties  as 
vice  president  gamely.  He  attempted  to  take  his  role  as 
President  of  the  Senate  seriously  until  Barry  Goldwater  set 
him  straight  about  the  powers  of  the  chair.  It  took  several 
months  for  tempers  to  cool  after  Rockefeller  shut  off  a 
filibuster  by  refusing  to  recognize  senators  wishing  to 
speak.  He  didn't  have  much  better  luck  with  his  adminis- 
trative posts.  Used  to  being  the  boss  in  Albany,  Rocky 
plunged  ahead  with  an  ambitious  agenda  and  ran  right 
into  a  wall  of  jealous  rivals  in  Ford's  inner  circle  who 
eliminated  his  budgets  and  refused  to  allow  him  au- 
thority. He  made  some  headway  with  his  old  political 
enemies.  He  and  Goldwater  flew  to  the  funeral  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  leader  Chiang  Kai-shek  together  and  Rocky 
renewed  his  courtship  of  the  Arizona  senator.  "Rocky  and 
I  see  more  eye  to  eye  on  foreign  policy  than  I  and  Ford  do, 
Goldwater  said  afterwards,  "He  makes  me  look  like  a 
dove,  to  tell  you  the  truth.''  Other  party  conservatives 
weren't  buying  it,  however.  Ohio  congressman  John 
Ashbrook,  who  had  led  the  conservative  opposition  to 
Nixon  in  1972,  stated,  "Nelson  Rockefeller  is  the  jackal  in 
our  camp.  If  he  climbed  a  flagpole  and  sang  'Yankee 


Doodle'  I  still  wouldn't  support  him."  Conservative 
opposition  to  a  Ford-Rockefeller  ticket  in  1976  grew 
intense,  particularly  with  Ronald  Reagan  considering  a 
challenge  to  Ford's  nomination.  On  November  3,  1975 
Rocky  read  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  withdrew  his  name 
from  consideration.  Some  Ford-Rockefeller  buttons  had 
already  been  made  including  at  least  two  jugates,  but  they 
were  never  to  be  used. 

Nelson  Rockefeller  left  a  rich  trail  of  political  memora- 
bilia. A  career  that  spanned  18  years  in  elective  off i<  e  and 
36  years  of  public  service,  he  offers  collectors  more  than 
300  buttons,  most  of  first  quality. 

A  whole  display  could  be  made  of  anti-Rockefeller 
buttons.  He  was  attacked  on  buttons  reading  ANY 
FELLER  BUT  ROCKEFELLER,  GOODBYE  NELSON 
and  VOTE  AGAINST  TAXAFELLER.  One  button 
suggests  ORDER  A  ROCKEFELLER  SPECIAL  - 
MANHATTAN  ON  THE  ROCKS  while  another  pictures 
him  in  a  rocking  chair  and  says  RETIRE  ROCKY.  Pro- 
lifers  put  out  a  button  reading  ABORT  ROCKY  and  the 
American  Party  issued  $  GAS  -  ROCKY  RIPOFF. 

Along  with  buttons  for  Winthrop  and  Jay  Rockefeller, 
Nelson's  brother  David  Rockefeller  inspired  some  buttons 
identifying  him  as  the  evil  genius  behind  all  America's 
ills.  One  pictures  President  Jimmy  Carter  as  a  ventrilo- 
quist's dummy  on  David's  knee.  "Ay  Good  Nite,  Jimmy,'' 
says  David  Rockefeller  pulling  Carter's  strings.  "Nite, 
David,"  President  Carter  replies.  Another  button  issued  by 
the  American  Agriculture  Movement  pictures  Carter  as 
the  devil  from  the  "Devil's  Triangle,"  which  is  composed 
of  Carter,  the  Trilateral  Commission  (a  Rockefeller- 
financed  study  group)  and  "ROCKEFELLER'S  INTER- 
NATIONAL GANG." 

A  whole  display  could  be  made  of  Rockefeller  foreign 
language  buttons  or  buttons  that  list  Rockefeller  with 
different  states  (aside  from  the  many  items  with  maps  of 
New  York,  I've  seen  Rockefeller  buttons  with  maps  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  and  listing  California).  There  are  Rockefeller 
coattails  and  Rockefeller  "dream  tickets,"  including 
several  Rockefeller-Reagan  buttons  from  1968.  Jay  Rocke- 
feller has  been  spoken  of  frequently  as  a  presidential 
hopeful  with  several  vendor  buttons  issued  for  him  and  his 
political  career  is  just  beginning.  One  of  the  nicest  things 
about  collecting  Rockefeller  is  that  so  many  items  were 
issued  that  one  can  always  find  new  ones  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
limitless  field  like  a  modern  presidential  nominee. 

Collecting  Nelson  Rockefeller  takes  a  collector  through 
an  exciting  and  turbulent  era  in  America,  an  era  on  which 
Nelson  Rockefeller  had  great  impact.  After  leaving  office, 
Rocky  devoted  himself  to  his  art  collection.  Not  to 
accumulate  more  but  to  produce  quality  reproductions  so 
that  ordinary  people  could  possess  some  of  the  treasurers 
he  had  lived  with.  The  final  item  in  my  Rockefeller 
collection  is  a  Neiman-Marcus  catalogue  devoted  entirely 
to  "The  Nelson  Rockefeller  Collection." 

As  his  political  career  drew  to  a  finish,  a  reporter  asked 
him  how  he  thought  history  would  treat  him.  "I'm  less 
worried  about  history,"  he  replied,  "than  I  am  about  the 
future."* 
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ALABAMA  CASTS  24  VOTES  FOR 
OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD 

By  George  McAfee 

Reprinted  from  Bullmoose,  A  PIC  Third  Party  and  Hopefuls  Chapter  Newsletter 


My  father  owned  a  crystal  radio  set  on  which  he 
sometimes  listened  to  broadcasts  of  the  fratricidal  1924 
Democratic  Convention.  Years  later  the  only  thing  he 
remembered  was  hearing  over  and  over  again  "Al-a-bam- 
a-h-h  casts  twen-ty  fo-ah  votes  for  Os-cah  Double-yuh 
Un-n-n-dah-wood!"  On  one  hundred  and  two  ballots 
Alabama  Governor  Brandon  opened  the  roll  call  with  that 
unvarying  declaration,  his  voice  becoming  so  famous  that 
a  New  York  radio  station  offered  him  an  announcing  job. 

But  1924  was  to  be  Underwood's  Last  Hurrah.  Soon 
afterward  he  would  retire  from  the  Senate  after  a  long  and 
brilliant  career  that  included  ten  consecutive  terms  in  the 
House,  two  terms  in  the  Senate,  having  a  tariff  named  after 
him,  and  an  earlier  try  for  the  presidency.  He  was 
universally  recognized  as  "the  first  statesman  of  the 
South." 

Oscar  Wilder  Underwood  was  born  in  1862  in  Louisville 
where  his  father  was  a  lawyer  for  the  L  8c  N  Railroad.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Virginia  where  he  became  a 
committed  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  After  passing  the  bar 
he  moved  to  Birmingham,  Alabama,  to  open  what  became 
a  flourishing  law  practice.  At  thirty-three  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  and  by  1909  was  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Woodrow  Wilson  biographer  Arthur  S.  Link  writes, 
"Of  commanding  presence,  Underwood  was  strong- 
framed  and  sturdily  built.  His  round  clean-shaven  face 
was  serene  and  his  blue  eyes  had  a  friendly  twinkle  in 
them...  His  consummate  tact,  modesty,  even  tempera- 
ment, and  perfect  self-control  made  him  an  ideal  party 
leader." 

In  his  economic  views  Underwood  was  basically  pro- 
business.  His  low  tariff  stand  was  not  intended  to  undercut 
the  business  community  but  to  promote  those  economic 
enterprises  he  saw  as  best  suited  to  the  South.  Underwood 
was  far  from  the  stereo-typical  Southern  hog-wallow 
politician.  He  favored  northern  investment  and  business 
expansion  in  the  South  if  it  were  done  logically  and 
carefully.  He  opposed  monopolist  malpractices  but  still 
believed  in  the  advantages  of  industrialism  and  business 
efficiency.  Historian  Robert  K.  Murray  says,  "While  he 
often  gave  lip-service  to  aiding  the  southern  farmer,  he 
believed  the  average  southern  farmer  was  too  saddled  with 
prej  udice  and  too  immune  from  innovation  to  provide  the 
means  for  a  rejuvenated  and  progressive  South." 

He  believed  in  the  long-time  Democrat  theme  of  a  tariff 
fox  revenue  only,  and  was  against  a  concentration  of 
governmental  authority.  He  was  for  strong  local  govern- 


ment and  state  sovereignty  and  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  such  things  as  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  He  was 
a  progressive  to  the  extent  that  he  supported  reduction  of 
the  Republican  protective  tariff. 

Underwood  first  entered  into  the  presidential  picture 
during  the  tariff  debates  of  1911,  after  he  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee.  Underwood 
wanted  to  take  up  steel  and  iron  schedules  first  despite  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  protected  industry  was  located  in  his 
district.  The  committee  decided,  however,  that  wool, 
cotton  goods,  and  agricultural  implements  were  of  more 
immediate  concern.  When  the  committee  recommended 
lowering  the  wool  tariff  from  90%  to  20%,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  who  had  been  lobbying  for  free  wool, 
objected  strenuously.  When  the  House  passed  the  wool 
tariff  as  proposed,  Bryan  became  even  more  irascible  and 
accused  Underwood  of  selling  out  to  the  Wall  Street 
interests,  and  of  having  shown  favoritism  to  the  iron  and 
steel  interests  of  his  own  district.  In  reply,  Underwood 
abandoned  his  usual  urbanity  to  excoriate  and  denounce 
Bryan  on  the  House  floor,  and  with  the  support  of 
committee  members  showed  that  Bryan's  statements  were 
untrue.  Bryan  recognized  that  he  had  lost  influence  when 
the  House  gave  Underwood's  speech  a  long,  cheering, 
standing  ovation,  but  he  was  even  more  bitterly  and 
adamantly  opposed  to  Underwood. 

The  tariff  dispute  with  Bryan,  three-time  presidential 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  Party,  brought  Underwood  to 
national  attention.  In  July,  1911,  the  Alabama  Democratic 
organization  came  out  in  support  of  Underwood  for 
President,  and  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  campaign.  In  the  Democratic  primary  in 
April,  1912,  100,000  Alabama  Democrats  endorsed 
Underwood.  The  subsequent  convention  instructed  the 
delegation  to  vote  "first,  last,  and  all  the  time"  for 
Alabama's  favorite  son. 

Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  also  went  for  Under- 
wood, and  there  were  inroads  into  other  southern  states. 
Still  he  needed  a  Northern  delegation  or  two  for  any  sort  of 
national  legitimacy.  Otherwise,  except  for  Underwood's 
obvious  constructive  statesmanship,  there  was  little  but 
regional  pride  to  go  along  with  the  tariff  reform  issue  that 
the  campaign  stressed.  All  Southerners  knew  that  they  had 
been  oppressed  for  weary  years  by  Republican  protective 
tariffs.  As  they  saw  it,  Underwood  was  the  greatest 
exponent  of  tariff  reform,  and  his  consummate  and 
masterful  leadership  on  the  issue  had  earned  him  the  right 
to  carry  the  Party's  banner  in  1912.  Tom  Watson  of 
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Georgia  rated  Underwood  the  greatest  Southern  legislator 
since  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Despite  his  personal  character,  leadership  and  service  to 
the  party  and  the  country,  Underwood  had  no  possible 
chance  for  the  nomination.  He  was  a  fearless  leader  but 
had  little  national  name  recognition.  Link  says,  "Even  the 
most  irrational  Underwood  advocate  could  not  escape  the 
inev  itable  conclusion  that  their  candidate  was,  politically 
speaking,  unavailable."  In  a  straight-out  Democrat  vs. 
Republican  campaign  Underwood  would  not  carry  a  state 
outside  the  South.  And  Alabama  and  the  South  would  vote 
Democratic  even  if  the  Democratic  Party  nominated  a 
yellow  dog  for  president.  Besides,  Bryan  still  had  a  core  of 
support  and  he  relentlessly  opposed  Underwood. 

Underwood's  managers,  however,  were  convinced  that 
he  had  a  good  chance  for  the  nomination,  particularly  if 
the  favorites,  Speaker  of  the  House  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri  and  his  chief  rival,  New  Jersey  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson,  neutralized  each  other.  In  case  of  a 
deadlock,  any  Northern  state  that  switched  to  Underwood 
might  well  start  a  stampede.  In  the  convention  in 
Baltimore  Underwood  did  get  occasional  votes  from  New 
England,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  a  few  scattered  others. 
On  the  nineteenth  ballot  his  convention  vote  peaked  at 
130,  but  there  was  never  a  time  that  he  was  a  serious 
compromise  candidate. 

After  the  tenth  ballot,  when  New  York's  switch  to  Clark 
from  Ohio  Governor  Judson  Harmon  gave  Clark  a 
majority,  some  of  the  Underwood  delegates  wanted  to  be 
released  from  their  pledge  and  get  on  the  bandwagon.  But 
Bankhead  held  on  stubbornly.  He  had  an  alliance  with 
Wilson's  managers  to  combine  with  them  to  form  a  sure 
veto  of  Clark's  nomination.  In  return,  the  Wilson  people 
would  throw  their  influence  to  Underwood  if  Wilson 


were  ever  put  out  of  the  race.  The  result  for  the  Wilson 
forces  was  that  a  vote  for  Underwood  in  the  crucial  10th, 
1 1th,  and  12th  ballots  was  as  good  as  a  vote  for  Wilson. 

At  the  end  of  the  45th  ballot  Wilson  was  still  97  votes 
short  of  the  nomination,  and  there  was  no  clear  source  of 
the  needed  votes.  Furthermore,  there  were  indications  that 
Illinois,  which  had  just  switched  to  Wilson  from  Clark, 
was  planning  to  go  back  to  Clark  on  the  next  ballot,  a 
move  that  might  signal  an  end  to  Wilson's  availability.  By 
coincidence,  Underwood  still  had  97  votes  on  the  45th 
ballot.  But,  this  time,  instead  of  holding  on,  Bankhead 
released  the  Underwood  delegates,  assuring  Wilson's 
nomination  on  the  46th  ballot. 

There  has  always  been  speculation  about  the  Under- 
wood people's  refusal  to  support  his  colleague,  friend,  and 
ally,  Champ  Clark,  to  whom  Underwood  was  ideo- 
logically closer  than  to  Wilson.  Clark  forces  certainly 
offered  him  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination.  But 
Underwood  did  not  want  the  Vice  Presidency  —  he  turned 
it  down  when  Wilson  offered  it.  He  wanted  nothing  less 
than  the  Presidential  nomination.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  although  Underwood  might  have  been  happy 
with  Clark,  Wilson  really  was  the  second  choice  of  a  good 
majority  of  the  Underwood  delegates,  including  Bank- 
head.  They  saw,  correctly,  Wilson  as  another  Southerner, 
as  much  a  one  as  Underwood,  whom  some  still  considered 
a  carpetbagger  from  Minnesota,  where  he  had  lived  for  10 
years  as  a  child.  Wilson  had  been  born  and  raised  in  the 
South,  had  a  Southern  wife.  Southern  values  and  tradi- 
tions. (Neither  Lyndon  Johnson  nor  Carter  was  the  first 
southerner  elected  president  after  the  Civil  War;  Wilson 
was.) 

In  1914  Underwood  won  election  to  the  Senate,  where 
he  immediately  became  highly  influential.  He  had  charge 
of  major  appropriation  bills,  was  Democratic  floor  leader 
for  two  years,  and  helped  pass  much  of  Wilson's  New 
Freedom  legislation.  He  supported  the  World  Court  and 
the  League  of  Nations  although  he  felt  that  Wilson  should 
have  accepted  some  reservations. 

In  1920  he  ran  for  re-election  to  the  Senate  instead  of 
trying  again  for  the  presidency.  Underwood's  status  as  a 
1920  hopeful  seems  based  only  on  the  fact  that  he  got vote 
on  the  first  ballot  in  the  convention.  There  are  no  1920 
Underwood  presidential  campaign  items  known. 

In  the  summer  of  1923  it  was  becoming  obvious  that  the 
favorite  for  the  1924  Democratic  presidential  nomination 
was  William  Gibbs  McAdoo.  McAdoo,  former  Secrt  iai  \  ol 
the  Treasury  and  Woodrow  Wilson's  son-in-law,  claimed 
to  be  the  progressive  heir  to  Wilson;  his  Wall  Street 
connections  lent  him  some  conservative  credibility;  he  was 
dry,  which  endeared  him  to  the  South;  and  finally,  he  was 
backed  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  then  at  the  peak  of  its 
political  power. 

The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  still  as  viciously  anti-Negro  as 
ever,  but  it  was  its  nativist,  Know-Nothing,  anti-Jewish, 
anti-Catholic  attitude  that  aroused  what  public  opposi- 
tion there  was.  Racial  intolerance  was  not  a  big  issue  in 
1924,  even  among  liberal  Democrats.  The  few  bku  ks  thai 
voted  were  still  in  the  party  of  Lincoln.  Progressives  were 
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uneasy  about  the  Klan's  religious  intolerance,  not  its 
racism. 

Underwood  felt  the  Klan  was  fundamentally  un- 
American,  and  that  it  was  representative  of  the  malaise 
that  had  weakened  the  South  since  Civil  War  days.  He  also 
thought  the  Klan  was  weak  politically  and  that  its  support 
would  do  a  candidate  more  harm  than  good.  He  felt  duty 
bound  to  denounce  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Partly 
because  of  McAdoo's  Klan  support,  Underwood  felt  that 
McAdoo  would  not  represent  the  best  interests  of  the 
South,  and  decided  to  run  for  president  himself  in  1924. 
Gov.  Brandon  began  drumming  up  support  for  Under- 
wood in  the  early  summer  of  1923  and  in  the  fall  opened 
"Underwood  for  President"  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Influential  University  of  Virginia  alumni  were 
pressed  into  service  to  boost  "a  true  Jeffersonian  from 
Jefferson's  own  institution." 

Underwood's  supporters  tried  to  claim  that  their  man, 
not  McAdoo,  was  a  "true"  Wilson  progressive.  Under- 
wood had  championed  low  tariffs  throughout  his  life  and 
had  firmly  supported  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  and  the 
World  Court.  But  Underwood  was  a  strong  states  rights 
man  who,  while  admiring  much  in  the  early  New 
Freedom,  had  turned  against  the  government  centralizing 
activities  of  the  later  Wilson  years.  He  was  opposed  to  big 
government  and  especially  resented  the  growing  power  of 
the  presidency.  Underwood  personally  was  wet  but  his 
stand  on  prohibition  was  fully  compatible  with  his  states 
rights  views:  let  local  option  decide.  Before  most 
southerners,  Underwood  correctly  perceived  that  if 
national  laws  could  be  passed  concerning  drinking,  why 
not  concerning  the  social  rights  of  Negroes? 

Such  Underwood  views  were  both  an  asset  and  a 
liability.  They  brought  him  support  outside  the  South, 
but  they  also  lost  him  the  backing  of  a  large  part  of  the 
South.  By  the  Spring  of  1924  Underwood  was  increasingly 
seen  for  what  he  was  -  a  conservative  pro-business 
candidate.  Bryan  had  been  railing  against  Underwood 
ever  since  1911  and  was  still  calling  him  names:  "anti- 
progressive  tool  of  Wall  Street"  and  "a  New  York  candi- 
date living  in  the  South."  Numerous  other  southern 
politicians  were  reluctant  to  aid  Underwood,  some 
because  of  Underwood's  beliefs  and  some  because  they  did 
not  think  any  southerner  could  win. 

Underwood's  basic  strategy  to  gain  the  nomination  was 
simple.  F  irst  he  hoped  to  attract  delegates  from  most  of  the 
southern  states  by  appealing  to  sectional  pride.  Then  he 
hoped  to  acquire  "second  choice"  backing  in  many 
northern  areas  by  appearing  as  a  pro-business  moderate 
southerner.  However,  in  wooing  such  diverse  support, 
Underwood  ran  headlong  into  the  Klan.  Underwood 
openly  opposed  the  organization  and  in  one  famous 
speech  in  Houston  in  October,  1923,  castigated  it  as 
thoroughly  antidemocratic  and  illiberal.  Klansmen, 
already  attracted  to  Mc  Adoo  and  representing  those  seg- 
ments of  southern  society  for  which  Underwood  had  little 
appeal  anyway,  immediately  declared  war  on  him.  To  the 
Klan  he  was  the  "Jew,  jug,  and  Jesuit"  candidate. 

With  the  Klan's  supporting  McAdoo  upon  his  emer- 


gence as  a  candidate  in  December,  1923,  Underwood  had 
nothing  to  lose  in  continuing  his  battle  with  the  Klan,  and 
he  did  so  with  relish.  On  January  22, 1924,  in  a  fiery  speech 
in  Cleveland,  Underwood  announced  that  he  intended  to 
sponsor  a  platform  plank  at  the  party's  June  convention 
which  would  condemn  the  Klan.  He  said  that  such  a 
resolution  would  put  the  Democratic  party  on  record  as 
championing  freedom  of  religion  and  favoring  no 
religious  barriers  for  officeholding. 

Contrary  to  his  hopes,  Underwood's  bitter  opposition 
to  the  Klan  generally  damaged  his  prospects,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  McAdoo  drive  his  campaign  sagged.  It  might 
have  collapsed  completely  had  it  not  been  for  the  Edward 
L.  Doheny  disclosures  in  the  Teapot  Dome  investigation 
tying  McAdoo  to  the  scandal  for  his  having  accepted 
$50,000  from  Doheny  for  legal  services.  Underwood  was 
visibly  cheered  by  McAdoo's  misfortune,  and  his  friends 
gleefully  claimed  that  Doheny's  charges  now  made 
Underwood  the  leading  candidate. 

Still,  although  the  Teapot  Dome  investigation 
wounded  McAdoo,  it  did  not  cure  Underwood.  Even 
within  his  own  state  of  Alabama  there  continued  to  be 
opposition.  Although  Underwood  ultimately  succeeded 
in  capturing  all  twenty-four  of  Alabama's  delegates  in  the 
state  primary,  the  Klan  and  the  dry  forces  left  him  badly 
battered.  The  Klan  circulated  charges  that  he  was  actually 
born  in  the  North,  that  his  ancestors  had  worn  the  Union 
blue,  and  even  that  he  was  a  Catholic  who  took  his  orders 
from  the  Pope.  Bryan  entered  the  state  on  one  occasion  to 
speak  against  him  —  an  action  that  infuriated  Underwood 
supporters. 

The  Underwood  candidacy  faced  its  most  crucial  test  in 
the  Georgia  primary  in  late  March.  The  McAdoo  forces 
had  gone  all  out  in  an  effort  to  showcase  his  attempt  to 
bounce  back  from  the  Doheny  affair.  McAdoo  had  been 
born  in  Marietta  and  played  hard  upon  his  Georgia 
genealogy  in  his  speeches  and  recalled  how  his  great- 
great-grandfather  had  held  Indians  at  bay  outside  of 
Savannah  just  as  he  was  now  prepared  to  defend  the  entire 
nation  against  modern  "sinister  forces." 

Mc  Adoo  beat  Underwood  with  a  two-to-one  majority 
and  captured  the  entire  Georgia  delegation  to  the  national 
convention.  McAdoo  followers  were  cheered  by  the  result 
and  saw  signs  that  his  campaign  had  taken  a  new  lease  on 
life.  However,  most  observers  agreed  that  the  Georgia 
victory  did  not  restore  McAdoo  to  his  pre-Teapot  Dome 
luster.  Underwood  supporters  claimed  that  Georgia  was 
not  a  true  test  since  McAdoo  could  logically  be  expected  to 
win  in  his  "native"  state.  Underwood  personally  believed 
that  he  had  been  defeated  by  the  Georgia  Klan  and  fastened 
tighter  on  McAdoo  the  label  of  a  Klan-sponsored  candi- 
date. Underwood  consoled  himself  that  McAdoo's 
Georgia  victory  had  cost  him  more  votes  in  the  North  than 
he  had  gained  in  the  South.  Still,  almost  all  observers 
agreed  that  the  Georgia  primary  had  sounded  the  death- 
knell  of  Underwood  hopes,  and  that  if  McAdoo  were  to  be 
stopped  it  would  not  be  by  the  Alabama  senator. 

The  third  avowed  candidate,  after  McAdoo  and  Under- 
wood, was  the  popular  Governor  of  New  York,  Al  Smith. 
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Like  Underwood,  Smith  was  capable,  personable,  cour- 
ageous, anti-KKK,  and  wet.  But  he  was  also  a  Catholii  , 
Tammany  Hall,  urban,  easterner.  While  he  had  a  solid 
bloc  of  supporters  there  was  never  a  chance  that  he  would 
get  the  1924  nomination.  His  chief  goal  was  to  stop 
McAdoo  by  keeping  the  favorite  sons  in  the  rau  ;  theii 
votes  plus  his  own  held  veto  power. 

And  favorite  sons  there  were  in  profusion.  It  seemed  that 
nearly  every  state  had  one,  from  West  Virginia's  Wall 
Street  lawyer  and  former  ambassador,  John  W.  Davis,  to 
Nebraska's  Governor  Charles  "Brother  Charley"  Bryan, 
dark  horses  who  would  eventually  become  the  standard 
bearers.  Ohio  presented  James  M.  Cox,  the  1920  candidate, 
for  another  try.  Such  party  luminaries  as  Albert  Ritchie  ol 
Maryland,  Joe  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  and  Governor  Silzer 
of  New  Jersey  seemed  serious  dark  horses,  but  what  can  be 
said  of  Willard  Saulsbury,  David  F.  Houston,  Jonathan 
Davis,  Woodbridge  Ferris,  and  Fred  H.  Brown? 

Among  the  serious  dark  horses  was  banking  expert 
Senator  Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  outspoken  and  peppery 
but  with  a  conservative  philosophy  similar  to  that  of 
Davis.  Although  he  was  a  favorite  son,  he  was  a  close 
friend  of  McAdoo.  He  believed  that  the  East  would  never 
go  to  McAdoo,  so  he  avoided  antagonizing  the  Smith 
forces  so  that  when  the  convention  was  forced  to  turn  to  a 
"sane"  Southerner,  he  could  get  the  cooperation  of  both 
McAdoo  and  Smith. 

Perhaps  the  most  likely  dark  horse  was  300-pound, 
sixty-six  year  old  Samuel  M.  Ralston  of  Indiana.  He  had 
been  a  mildly  progressive  Governor,  a  Protestant,  perhaps 
a  little  tinged  by  the  Klan,  yet  popular  among  Indiana 
Catholic  voters.  He  had  considerable  executive  ability,  but 
"said  little,  made  very  few  opponents,  and  no  enemies." 
Behind  him  stood  the  wily  boss  Thomas  Taggart  who  had 
engineered  Thomas  Marshall  into  the  vice-presidency  in 
1912. 

Underwood  had  imposing  political  credentials  but  his 
strong  aversion  to  all  extensions  of  federal  authority  had 
led  to  some  distinctly  illiberal  votes,  such  as  his  opposi- 
tion to  Federal  child  labor  regulations,  and  earned  him  the 
label  of  an  ultra-conservative.  He  was  anathema  to  the 
Progressives,  and  his  anti-Klan  and  anti-prohibition 
stands  had  alienated  his  native  South.  Late  in  the  ballot- 
ing when  it  was  clear  that  neither  McAdoo  nor  Al  Smith 
could  win  the  nomination,  Smith  would  offer  to  throw  his 
strength  to  Underwood  if  Underwood  could  get  the 
support  of  two  Southern  states  in  addition  to  Alabama. 
When  New  York  finally  did  switch  to  Underwood  on  the 
101st  ballot,  he  would  still  have  only  two  votes  from  the 
old  Confederate  States  besides  Alabama's  steady  twenty- 
four. 

By  the  time  the  convention  opened,  Underwood  had 
been  written  off  by  all  but  the  militantly  anti-KKK.  and 
anti-prohibition  Fast.  Defeated  in  every  primary  he 
entered  save  that  of  his  home  state,  he  would  arrive  in  New 
York  with  Alabama's  twenty-four  votes,  the  second-line 
support  of  many  Easterners  and  a  few  arch-conservatives, 
and  a  fierce  resolve  to  storm  the  convention  on  the  Klan 
issue. 
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McAdoo  feared  he  could  never  get  the  two-thirds 
necessary  for  nomination.  He  thought,  though,  that  he 
could  get  a  majority.  When  that  happened  his  plan  was  to 
move  to  drop  the  two-thirds  ride.  His  supporters  would 
then  overrule  an  unfavorable  decision  from  the  chair  and 
drive  through  his  nomination.  It  was  all  fantasy.  Besides, 
al  his  high-watei  mark  on  the  sixty-ninth  ballot  he  would 
still  be  twenty  votes  short  of  a  majority. 

When  the  convention  opened  on  Tuesday,  June  24th, 
M(  Adoo  was  ( (aiming  500  first  ballot  votes  although  only 
_'70  were  pledged  to  him.  Al  Smith  had  126  pledged  and 
favorite  sons  had  more  than  220  votes.  There  were  1098 
delegates  with  732  required  for  nomination.  Delegates 
feared  they  might  break  the  record  of  46  ballots  that  had 
been  needed  for  Wilson  in  1912,  conceivably  even  the  futile 
47  ballots  taken  in  Charleston  in  1860.  A  clue  to  the 
possible  length  of  the  convention  loomed  when  the 
nomination  and  seconding  speeches  for  sixteen  candidates 
took  three  days.  Since  Alabama  was  first  in  the  roll-call, 
Underwood  was  the  first  to  be  nominated.  When  the 
speech  extolled  Underwood's  declaration  of  war  on  the 
Klan  it  set  off  a  wild  demonstration  among  Easterners, 
other  anti-Klan  delegates,  and  the  New  Yorkers  in  the 
gallery,  portending  more  fireworks  to  come  when  the 
platform  debate  began. 

There  were  three  emotional  issues  before  the  platform 
committee,  prohibition,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan,  all  threatening  to  provoke  floor  fights. 
Prohibition  was  the  thorniest.  It  was  difficult  to  reconcile 
wets  and  drys,  but  the  simple  call  for  support  of  the 
Constitution  and  all  laws  was  finally  agreed  to.  On  the 
League  the  platform  called  for  a  national  referendum, 
knowing  there  would  be  a  minority  report  supporting 
League  membership.  On  the  Klan  no  compromise  was 
possible,  they  had  to  either  condemn  the  Klan  by  name  or 
not  name  it.  No  simple  denunciation  of  racial  and 
religious  intolerance  or  of  secret  societies  would  satisfy  the 
intransigent  anti-Klan  forces.  They  finally  voted  not  to 
name  the  Klan  and  resigned  themselves  to  a  floor  fight. 

The  League  question  came  up  first.  In  spite  of  Newton 
Baker's  impassioned,  almost  hysterical,  oratory  invoking 
the  sainted  Wilson,  oratory  that  literally  reduced  the 
delegates  to  tears,  he  was  voted  down  by  two  to  one.  If  the 
League  debate  generated  emotion,  the  Klan  debate  pro- 
duced pandemonium.  Fist  lights,  wrestling  matches, 
general  brawls,  and  mere  name  calling  filled  Madison 
Square  Garden.  A  thousand  extra  police  were  called  in.  It 
was  nearly  impossible  to  take  a  vote  because  of  the 
fighting,  the  request  of  almost  every  delegation  to  be 
polled,  and  the  continual  calls  for  recognition  of  vote 
c  hanges.  Finally  Chairman  Walsh  stopped  taking 
changes,  tallied  the  vote  as  it  stood,  and  announced  that 
the  minority  report  had  lost  by  one  vote.  Underwood  had 
losl  Ins  light  to  have  the  platform  denounce  the  Klan  by 
name,  but  the  whole  country  was  aware  of  his  effort.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  Saturday.  A  whole  week  had  gone  by  and 
they  had  yet  to  take  a  ballot  on  nominees. 

The  first  ballot  taken  on  Monday  showed  Underwood 
in  fourth  place.  The  vote  stood  McAdoo  43 1 H,  Smith  241 , 


Cox  59,  Underwood  42'/2,  Silzer  38,  J.  W.  Davis  31,  Ferris 
30,  Ralston  30,  Glass  25,  Ritchie  22'4  Robinson  21,  J.  M. 
Davis  20,  Charles  Bryan  18,  Brown  17,  and  Saulsbury  7. 
For  ballot  after  ballot  the  result  barely  changed.  Some 
candidate  or  other  would  make  a  sudden  jump  and  then 
fall  back.  A  few  minor  candidates  dropped  out,  but  others 
popped  up  to  take  their  places.  Sixty  persons  in  all  would 
get  votes  at  some  point  in  the  proceedings,  including  one 
for  Edward  L.  Doheny.  Day  after  day  it  went  on  until  it 
became  clear  to  many  that  neither  major  candidate  could 
be  nominated.  The  simple  explanation  was  that  "Al  is  too 
wet  and  Mac  is  too  oily.-'  As  the  Fourth  of  July 
approached,  delegates  started  voting  with  their  feet.  Fed 
up  with  the  convention  and  being  bankrupted  by  New 
York  hotel  bills,  many,  including  John  Nance  Garner, 
just  packed  up  and  went  home,  leaving  their  seats  to 
alternates. 

The  Fourth  of  July  came  and  went  with  still  no  end  in 
sight.  The  major  effort  now  began  to  focus  on  finding 
some  plan  that  would  end  the  glacial  deadlock,  which  by 
now  had  become  a  national  embarrassment.  A  dozen 
schemes  were  hatched,  debated,  and  rejected.  Al  Smith 
offered  to  withdraw  if  McAdoo  would.  McAdoo  would 
not.  Smith  pulled  ahead  at  one  point,  but  it  didn't  last. 
Now,  however,  votes  were  gradually  slipping  away  from 
both  as  balloting  resumed  on  Monday,  July  7th. 

For  a  half-dozen  ballots  near  the  end  it  seemed  that 
Ralston  was  the  likely  nominee.  Mississippi  had  broken 
for  him  earlier  and  by  the  ninety-third  ballot  he  had  196]4 
votes.  Taggart  was  receiving  streams  of  McAdoo  and 
Smith  delegates  in  his  Waldorf-Astoria  suite  when 
Ralston  called  from  Indiana  to  say,  "My  family  does  not 
wish  me  to  take  it,  and  my  own  views  coincide  with 
theirs."  Ralston  simply  lacked  the  will  for  power. 

Davis  and  Glass  were  compatible  souls  and  maintained, 
for  public  consumption,  that  each  wanted  the  other  to  get 
the  nomination.  Individually,  each  claimed  he  could 
accept  it  only  as  a  matter  of  duty.  They  agreed  that  Davis 
people  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  final  all-out  try  for  his 
nomination  at  once,  then  throw  their  support  to  the 
Virginian.  Glass  arranged  what  he  thought  was  a  tem- 
porary shift  of  twelve  of  Virginia's  twenty-four  votes  to 
Davis.  However,  even  as  they  talked,  Davis  was  gaining 
momentum  on  the  floor.  After  McAdoo  released  his 
delegates,  Davis  moved  ahead  on  the  100th  ballot,  the  last 
on  Tuesday.  Opposition  to  Davis  was  still  strong  among 
many  McAdoo  delegates  because  of  Davis'  Wall  Street  and 
J.  P.  Morgan  links.  And  Smith  delegates  were  preparing  to 
go  to  their  second  choice,  Underwood,  before  switching  to 
Glass.  The  next  day,  the  listless  balloting  resumed. 
Underwood  picked  up  more  than  180  votes,  but  Davis 
added  a  hundred  or  so.  On  the  next  ballot  Underwood 
climbed  another  hundred,  but  so  did  Davis.  Taggart  was 
still  trying  to  find  the  right  bandwagon;  he  gave  ten  votes 
to  Underwood,  ten  to  Davis,  and  ten  to  Glass. 

Underwood  had  317  votes  but  could  climb  no  higher, 
and  now,  at  last,  Glass  sensed  victory.  The  leaders  of  the 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  several  other 
wet,  urban,  conservative  delegations  had  given  him 
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authoritative  word  that  they  would  put  their  full  strength 
behind  him  on  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  ballot.  Penn- 
sylvania boss  Joe  Guffey  was  pledging  his  seventy  -six  votes 
to  Glass  as  the  one  hundred  and  third  ballot  began. 

Dav  is  biographer  William  H.  Harbaugh  writes,  "Down 
on  the  floor,  however,  the  drys,  KKK  sympathizers,  and 
pure  McAdoo  progressives  feared  that  Underwood  might 
slip  in;  they  began  in  driblets,  two  delegates  here,  three  or 
four  there,  to  shift  to  Davis."  Ohio  switched  to  Davis. 
Other  delegations  began  to  do  likewise.  As  soon  as  the 
roll-call  was  completed,  half  a  dozen  chairmen  were 
clamoring  for  recognition.  Soon  the  leader  of  almost  every 
delegation  that  had  not  already  voted  solidly  for  Da\  is  was 
standing  on  his  chair  shouting  and  wav  ing  to  Walsh.  But 
it  was  F  ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  neither  standing  on  his  chair 
nor  waving,  but  leaning  heavily  on  his  crutches,  whom 
Walsh  recognized.  Roosevelt  announced  a  switch  oi  sixtv 
New  York  votes  to  Davis.  Virginia  switched  solidly  to 
Davis.  Taggart  moved  for  nomination  by  acclamation. 
It  was  finally  over.  In  response  to  a  friend's  congratula- 
tions Davis  said,  "Thanks,  but  y  ou  know  what  it's  worth." 

As  a  sop  to  the  Progressives  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  for  geographical  balance,  Dav  is  chose  Charles 
Bryan  for  his  running  mate,  after  convention  chairman 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana  turned  it  down.  The  longest 
convention  in  history  adjourned  in  the  early  morning  of 
Thursday,  July  10th,  its  doomed  candidates  headed  for  a 
threadbare  campaign  and  a  landslide  loss  to  Calvin 
Coolidge  in  November. 

Underwood  retired  from  the  Senate  when  his  term 
expired.  He  practiced  law  and  wrote  a  memoir,  "Drifting 
Sands  of  Party  Politics",  which  was  more  of  an  exposition 
of  his  political  philosophy  than  it  was  an  autobiography. 
He  continued  to  depict  himself  as  a  devout  follower  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  an  advocate  of  a  minimum  of  govern- 
ment and  a  maximum  of  personal  liberty.  He  died  in 
1929.* 
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JOE  MUST  GO! 

THE  MOVEMENT  TO  RECALL  SENATOR  McCARTHY 

By  John  Pendergrass 


Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  a  man  who  inspired 
intense  anger,  scorn,  and  hatred,  was  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  spectacular  recall  campaigns  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

The  drive  to  recall  Wisconsin's  junior  senator  was  not 
led  by  the  Democratic  opposition,  long-time  foes  of 
McCarthy  and  his  methods;  nor  by  the  forces  of  organized 
labor,  bitter  enemies  for  many  years;  nor  by  the 
Progressive  hierarchy  at  odds  with  conservative  Repub- 
licans since  the  days  of  Robert  M.  LaFollette,  Sr.  Instead, 
the  founder  and  the  leader  was  a  fifty  year  old,  small  town 
newspaper  editor  named  Leroy  Gore.  Gore,  a  Republican 
and  former  McCarthy  supporter,  published  the  Sauk- 
Prairie  Star,  headquartered  in  Sauk  City,  a  community  of 
2,000  located  sixty  miles  from  Madison. 

Over  the  years,  Gore  had  become  progressively  disen- 
chanted with  McCarthy's  performance  in  the  Senate.  He 
felt  that  the  Senator  had  vilified  the  Army  and  had 
slandered  General  Ralph  Zwicker,  one  of  Wisconsin's 
leading  soldiers.  In  addition,  Gore  believed  that 
McCarthy  used  "his  evil  genius  for  blackmail  to  under- 
mine President  Eisenhower."  Just  as  importantly,  Joe 
had  stood  by  silently  as  the  Wisconsin  dairy  industry 
faced  a  severe  crisis.  As  Gore  put  it,  "When  the  diary 
business  was  going  great  guns  —  Wisconsin  could  afford 


a  vaudeville  comedian  at  Washington  to  make  faces  at  the 
Reds,  but  now  that  there's  a  quarter  of  a  billion  pounds  of 
butter  in  storage,  voters  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  Joe, 
if  he's  the  hot  number  he  pretends  to  be,  doesn't  peddle 
that  butter." 

In  organizing  a  successful  recall  drive,  Gore  faced  an 
uphill  battle.  Under  the  Wisconsin  state  constitution,  if 
25  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  previous  guberna- 
torial election  should  sign  a  notarized  petition  of  recall 
within  a  60  day  period,  the  elected  representative  would 
have  to  stand  for  re-election.  Since  over  1,656,000  citizens 
had  voted  in  the  1952  gubernatorial  election,  more  than 
400,000  signatures  would  be  needed  in  order  to  recall 
McCarthy.  These  signatures  required  an  address  and  a 
date,  they  had  to  be  notarized,  and  they  had  to  be  obtained 
within  60  days.  Even  if  the  names  were  gathered,  there 
were  legal  questions  concerning  the  validity  of  Wiscon- 
sin's recall  law.  Many  scholars  felt  that  since  the  United 
States  Constitution  stated  that  only  the  Senate  could  sit  in 
judgement  of  its  own  members,  Joe  McCarthy  could  not 
be  recalled  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

Democratic  and  labor  leaders  had  briefly  considered 
launching  a  McCarthy  recall  drive  earlier  but  had  rejected 
the  idea  since  the  task  was  so  formidable  and  the  chance  of 
success  was  so  low.  Undaunted,  Gore  pressed  ahead.  He 
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hoped  that  100,000  signatures  on  a  recall  petition  would 
at  least  let  the  country  know  that  McCarthy  faced  serious 
opposition  in  his  home  state. 

The  campaign  opened  on  March  18,  1954,  with  a  front 
page  editorial  in  the  Sauk-Prairie  Star.  Gore  immediately 
became  the  center  of  nation-wide  attention.  In  just  a  few 
days  he  received  over  8,000  letters.  Interestingly,  those 
from  outside  Wisconsin  ran  2  to  1  for  McCarthy  while 
those  in-state  were  75  to  1  against  the  Senator.  Realizing 
that  he  had  struck  a  raw  nerve,  Gore  expanded  his  nascent 
organization  across  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  cultivating 
Republicans  and  businessmen,  rather  than  McCarthy's 
traditional  foes,  the  Democrats  and  labor  unions.  The 
recall  leaders  announced  that  they  would  accept  no 
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money  or  support  from  left-wing  groups.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  the  label  of  "Communist  sympathizer." 

"Joe  Must  Go"  quickly  became  the  name  for  the  recall 
movement.  Supporters  contributing  a  dollar  received  a 
membership  card  in  the  Joe  Must  Go  Club.  McCarthy  was 
pictured  on  the  card  driving  a  Cadillac  among  towering 
oil  wells,  a  none  too  subtle  reference  to  his  sympathy  with 
Texas  oil  interests. 

During  the  spring  of  1954,  recall  activity  blossomed 
throughout  Wisconsin.  In  Milwaukee,  the  Mothers 
March  on  McCarthy  took  place;  rank  and  file  labor  union 
members,  working  without  the  formal  blessing  of  their 
leadership,  organized  Citizens  Against  McCarthy;  Wis- 
consin's Secretary  of  State,  Fred  Zimmerman,  an  ex- 
governor,  came  out  strongly  against  McCarthy;  volun- 
teers handed  out  petitions  at  County  Stadium  in 
Milwaukee  as  the  Braves  moved  into  first  place  in  the 
National  League.  By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  some  4,500 
people  were  circulating  recall  petitions.  The  Joe  Must  Go 
movement  was  a  grass  roots  effort  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  most  receptive  group  in  Wisconsin  proved  to  be 
the  farmers.  Some  weeks  earlier,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson  announced  his  intention  to  lower  dairy 
price  supports  from  90  percent  to  75  percent  of  parity, 
starting  April  1,  1954.  Farmers  were  in  an  uproar;  some 
predicted  a  severe  depression  would  affect  the  whole  state. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  Congressman  Melvin  Laird, 
and  other  members  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  worked 
diligently  to  find  a  solution  to  the  impending  dairy  crisis. 
McCarthy,  however,  was  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
fight  to  help  the  dairy  farmer.  He  entered  the  fray  late  and 
contributed  little  of  substance.  The  average  dairy  farmer 
was  much  more  concerned  with  his  pocketbook  than  with 
Joe's  fight  against  the  Communists.  Although  the 
leadership  of  various  farm  groups  backed  McCarthy, 
farmers  enlisted  in  droves  in  the  Joe  Must  Go  movement. 

The  biggest  boost  to  the  recall  campaign  came  from  Joe 
himself.  In  late  April,  the  televised  Army  —  McCarthy 
hearings  began  and  Wisconsin  citizens  watched  intently 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  as  Joe  McCarthy's  true  nature 
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was  exposed.  Each  day's  outburst  by  McCarthy  produced 
more  support  for  the  recall  drive. 

As  the  recall  campaign  headed  toward  the  60  day 
deadline,  contributions  came  in  from  across  the  country. 
Still,  the  final  figures  would  show  only  $32,454  raised  — 
another  indication  of  the  poorly  organized,  amateurish 
nature  of  the  movement. 

The  Joe  Must  Go  campaign  was  scheduled  to  end  on 
May  1 6.  but  by  that  time,  signatures  were  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  3,500  or  so  a  day.  Organizers  decided  to  extend  the 
deadline  until  June  5,  even  though  this  meant  leaving  off 
88.000  signatures  collected  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  drive. 

To  no  one's  surprise,  McCarthy  supporters  fought  the 
Joe  Must  Go  movement  from  the  very  beginning.  A  Keep 
McCarthy  Club  was  formed,  as  was  a  Communists  Must 
Go  Club.  The  state  convention  of  Young  Republicans 
endorsed  the  Senator  in  early  May,  while  refusing  to 
recommend  Senator  Wiley.  Some  members  of  the  press 
accused  Gore  of  starting  the  Joe  Must  Go  campaign  in 
order  to  increase  the  circulation  of  his  own  newspaper. 
The  editor's  house  was  vandalized;  he  received  annoying 
phone  calls;  local  opponents  organized  a  Door  for  Gore 
Club.  More  significantly,  the  Sauk  County  District 
Attorney,  a  strong  McCarthy  supporter,  subpoenaed  Gore 
and  records  of  the  Joe  Must  Go  campaign,  including 


signed  petitions,  alleging  that  the  recall  leaders  violated 
Wisconsin's  corrupt  practices  act. 

When  June  5  arrived  and  the  dust  settled,  campaign 
organizers  came  up  short.  The  Joe  Must  Go  movement 
had  failed.  Supporters  had  gathered  approximately 
333,000  properly  notarized  signatures.  Although  news- 
men counted  and  verified  most  of  the  petitions,  the  exact 
number  of  names  is  unknown.  Many  of  the  petitions  were 
taken  to  Chicago  or  Minneapolis  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Sauk  County  District  Attorney. 

Although  organizers  failed  to  recall  Senator  McCarthy, 
they  did  write  what  Leroy  Gore  called  "a  magnificent 
footnote  in  Wisconsin  history."  As  David  and  Esther 
Thelen,  the  historians  of  this  movement,  note,  more 
people  signed  the  Joe  Must  Go  petition  than  had  ever 
signed  any  notarized  petition  in  our  country's  history. 
The  result  was  a  "massive  blow  to  the  myth  of  McCarthy's 
invincibility."  Within  six  months  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  campaign,  McCarthy  was  "condemned"  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Many  of  the  group  leaders  hoped  for  a  second  recall 
campaign  to  begin  after  the  off-year  election  of  1954.  Due 
to  the  traditionally  low  voter  turnout,  only  282,000 
signatures  would  be  needed.  By  this  time  though  the  tide 
had  turned.  McCarthyism  was  dead.* 
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DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
(Pierce  and  King) 
1,601,474 

(254) 


FREE  SOIL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
(Hale  and  Julian) 
156,149 


WHIG  PARTY 
(Scott  and  Graham) 
1,380,576 
(42) 


LIBERTY  PARTY  split:  some  supported  Hale  &  Julian,  others  William  Godell  and  Chas.  Foot. 
SOUTHERN  RIGHTS  PARTY  nominated  George  M.  Troup  and  General  John  A.  Quitman.   (2300  votes) 
The  supporters  of  Alexander  Stephens  slate  was  pledged  to  Daniel  Webster.   (7407  votes) 
INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESS  PARTY  nominated  Isaac  P    tfallcer.   (no  vote  recorded) 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  PARTY  nominated  Jacob  Broome.     (2666  votes) 
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The  election  of  1852  was  played  out  against  the  drumbeat  of  the  ever-approaching 
Civil  War.     The  country  was  being  held  together  by  the  thin  thread  of  the  Compromise 
of  1850,  the  last  of  the  "great  compromises"  of  Henry  Clay.     The  Whigs  should  have  been 
in  a  strong  position  with  an  incumbent  president  in  power.     Zachary  Taylor,  a  strong 
foe  of  the  Compromise  of  1850  had  died  during  the  debate  on  the  compromise.  Millard 
Fillmore,  the  Vice  President  was  a  supporter  of  the  compromise  —  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  top  spot  upon  Taylor's  death  on  July  9,  1850.     The  Democrats  had  been  out  of  power 
for  four  years  and  they  dreamed  of  retaking  the  White  House. 

The  Democrats  met  on  June  1,  1852  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  and  had  managed  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  unity.     Many  of  Martin  Van  Buren's  Free  Soilers,  who  had  cost  the 
Democrats  and  Lewis  Cass  the  presidency  in  1848,  had  returned  to  the  party.     The  Demo- 
crats were  operating  under  the  "Two-Thirds  Rule"  adopted  at  the  1844  convention  —  it 
required  that  the  nominee  win  two-thirds  of  the  votes  to  be  nominated.     It  virtually 
assured  several  ballots  and  also  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  of  the  leaders  to 
crush  his  opposition  —  compromise  was  the  only  answer.     There  was  a  number  of  chal- 
lenges for  the  nomination.      Lewis  Cass,  although  he  was  close  to  70  years  old,  was 
willing  to  give  it  another  run.     He  generated  great  support  among  the  northern  wing 
of  the  party.     Pennsylvania's  party  leader  James  Buchanan  was  able  to  pick  up  border 
state  and  southern  support  but  would  have  to  wait  another  four  years  to  catch  the  gold 
ring.     William  L.  Marcy  of  New  York  had  the  support  of  many  of  the  old  "Barnburners". 
Last,  but  not  least,  was  the  only  young  candidate,  Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illinois. 

The  balloting  went  through  forty-six  roll  calls  and  no  one  could  gain  the  necessary 
majority.     Edmund  Burke  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  working  behind  the  scenes  to  build  up 
secondary  support  for  his  New  England  friend,  Franklin  Pierce.     A  few  votes  were  cast 
for  Pierce  on  the  47th  ballot  and  by  the  49th  the  weary  delegates  stampeded.     280  of 
the  286  delegates  voted  for  Franklin  Pierce,  a  man  who  was  unknown  to  most  of  the  dele- 
gates. 

Pierce  seemed  the  ideal  candidate  for  1852.     He  was  young  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date (48)  and  was  quite  handsome.     He  was  the  son  of  a  Governor  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  to  the  first  of  two  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  term  in  the  U.S.  Senate.     In  1846  he  enlisted  in  the  army  and  became 
a  general.     Pierce  also  had  developed  strong  sympathies  to  the  South.     A  northerner  with 
southern  sympathies  was  a  hard  item  to  find  in  1852,  but  it  made    him  a  very  saleable 
item  in  an  election  year. 

For  second  place  the  Democrats  picked  Senator  William  Rufus  King  of  Alabama  who 
also  seemed  like  an  excellent  choice.     King  was  an  extremely  able  senator  and  a  noted 
parliamentarian.     King  had  such  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  presiding  officer  that  he 
was  elected  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  was  its  presiding  officer  after 
Fillmore  succeeded  to  the  presidency.     He  served  as  President  Pro  Tempore  under  five 
different  vice  presidents. 

The  Democratic  platform  promised  to  be  faithful  to  the  Compromise  of  1850,  includ- 
ing enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.     It  said  that  slavery  was  a  dead  issue. 

The  Whigs  had  a  major  problem  unifying  their  party  in  1852.     Whereas  almost  70% 
of  the  northern  Democratic  senators  supported  the  Compromise  of  1850,  only  16%  of  the 
northern  Whigs  supported  it.     When  the  Whigs  took  their  first  ballot  President  Fillmore 
had  133  votes,  followed  closely  by  General  Winfield  Scott  with  131  and  Daniel  Webster 
far  behind  with  29. 
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The  Whigs  went  through  50  ballots  with  no  candidate  able  to  snag  the  nomination. 
Webster's  people  were  told  that  they  could  expect  Fillmore's  support  to  shift  to  him 
if  he  could  muster  the  support  of  41  northern  delegates.     Webster  could  not  and  so  on 
the  53rd  ballot  General  Winfield  Scott  won  the  nomination.     Scott  was  known  as  "Old 
Fuss  and  Feathers"  because  of  his  flamboyant  dress  and  was  the  leading  military  hero 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and  a  career  soldier.     He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  ever  loyal 
to  the  Union.  He  was  Commonder-in- Chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  from  1841  to  1861.     He  was  an 
imposing  6  feet  6  inches  tall,  weighing  over  250  pounds.     He  also  was  extremely  intell- 
igent and  a  brilliant  scholar.     In  1860,  although  old  and  failing,  he  tried  to  get 
President  Buchanan  to  protect  federal  property  in  the  South,  but  the  incompetent  Buchanan 
paid  no  attention  to  the  old  man.     At  age  75  he  developed  the  strategy  for  the  first 
Battle  of  Bull  Run.     Bull  Run  has  been  called  the  "best-planned  and  worst-fought  battle 
of  the  Civil  War."    Scott  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  infirmities  when  the  battle  was 
actually  fought.     When  he  died  in  1861  he  was  one  of  the  few  southern  born  military 
leaders  to  remain  loyal  to  the  Union. 

William  A.  Graham,  the  Whig  candidate  for  vice  president,  had  been  Governor  of 
North  Carolina.     He  had  supported  better  roads  and  means  of  communication  so  North 
Carolina  farmers  could  more  easily  move  their  crops  to  market.     He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Fillmore.     From  that  office  he  was  the  moving  spirit  behind  the 
authorization  to  send  the  Perry  Expedition  to  Japan.     Graham's  features  complimented 
Scott.     Graham,  himself,  was  over  six  feet  tall  and  among  the  Washington  wives  was  known 
as  the  handsomest  man  in  the  cabinet.  William  E.  Griffis  described  him  as  "of  commanding 
figure,  elegant  manners  and  most  agreeable  address,  his  presence  at  receptions  was 
eagerly  courted."    Graham  would  have  been  excellent  at  fulfilling  the  social  responsi- 
bilities of  a  nineteenth  century  vice  president. 

The  campaign  of  1852  was  rather  listless  compared  to  others  in  the  pre-war  era. 
The  New  York  Times  claimed  that  a  deal  was  arranged  at  the  Whig  Convention  to  allow  the 
North  to  dictate  the  candidate  while  the  South  dictated  the  platform.     Scott  failed  to 
convince  the  southern  Whigs  that    he  was  not  a  puppet  of  the  abolitionist  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York. 

A  plethora  of  third  party  candidates  were  in  the  running  in  1852.     Several  abolit- 
ionists and  old  Free-Soilers  joined  together  to  form  the  Free  Democratic  Party  (Free 
Soil)  and  ran  New  Hamphsire  Senator  John  Parker  Hale  and  George  W.  Julian,  an  Indiana 
politician  and  abolitionist. 

The  Liberty  Party  met  and  picked  Gerritt  Smith,  a  leading  upstate  New  York  abolit- 
ionist and  Charles  Durkee.     The  Liberty  supporters  were  sadly  disappointed  when  both 
Smith  and  Durkee  declined  their  nomination.     A  second  convention  was  called  and  the 
party  split  into  two  groups.     One  wing  supported  the  Hale- Julian  Free  Soil  ticket.  The 
other  nominated  William  Goodell  and  Charles  C.  Foot. 

In  the  South  some  dissident  Democrats  formed  the  Southern  Rights  Party  and  picked 
George  M.  Troup  of  Georgia  and  General  John  A.  Quitman  of  Mississippi  as  their  standard 
bearers. 

Three  parties  picked  slates  with  a  presidential  nominee,  but  no  vice  presidential 
candidate.     In  Georgia,  Alexander  Stephens  (future  Vice  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America)  presented  an  electoral  slate  pledged  to  Daniel  Webster.     The  Indus- 
trial Congress  Party  attempted  to  put  a  pro-labor  ticket  in  the  field  and  chose  Isaac 
P.  Walker  as  its  nominee.     Lastly,  an  American  Party  pledged  to  nativism  and  anti- 
Catholicism  ran  Jacob  Broome. 

The  statistics  of  the  election  of  1852  were  devastating  to  the  Whigs.     It  destroyed 
them  as  a  political  party  to  be  replaced  in  1856  by  the  Republicans.     31  states  were 
voting  in  1852  and  popular  vote  determined  electoral  vote  in  30  of  the  states.  South 
Carolina's  legislature  was  still  casting  the  state's  electoral  votes  and  continued  to 
do  so  until  Reconstruction.     Pierce  received  1,609,038  popular  votes  and  254  electoral 
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votes  from  27  states.     Scott  captured  1,386,629  popular  votes,  but  only  42  electoral 
votes  from  four  states  (Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee,  and  Vermont).     The  Whigs 
were  in  their  death  throes.     Hale  received  156,297    popular  votes,  but  didn't  come 
close  to  carrying  any  state  although  as  a  former  Democratic  senator  he  did  pull  enough 
support  in  Massachusetts  to  push  the  state  into  Scott's  column.     7,407  votes  were  cast 
primarily  for  Webster,  even  though  he  died  prior  to  the  election,  in  Georgia  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    Jacob  Broome  received  2,666  votes  followed  by  Troup's  total  of  2,300  votes. 
Smith  ran  last  with  72  popular  votes  cast  in  his  native  New  York. 

The  new  president,  Pierce,  was  a  tragic  figure.     Although  he  had  won  several  dis- 
tinguished offices,  he  had  a  sad  personal  life.     He  and  his  wife,  Jane,  had  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  died  early  —  the  last  one  being  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  before  their 
eyes  shortly  before  Pierce  assumed  office.     While  in  the  White  House  Mrs.  Pierce  as  a 
chronic  invalid  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  in  a  depressed  state  kept  up  a  running 
correspondence  with  her  dead  son.     These  events  affected  his  ability  to  lead  and  to 
govern  and  he  yielded  to  many  bad  outside  influences  and  appointed  friends  to  office 
on  the  basis  of  friendship  rather  than  ability.     His  whole  administration  was  devoted 
to  the  re-election  of  Franklin  Pierce.     In  1854  he  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  and  repealed  the  Compromise  of  1850  substituting  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  idiotic  acts  in  presidential  history.     Pierce's  act  mandated 
that  a  civil  war  would  follow.     Pierce  failed  to  win  re-nomination  in  1856  and  thus 
his  career  ended.     He  returned  to  New  Hampshire  where  he  passed  away  in  1869  at  the  age 
of  65.     Pierce  did  manage  one  record  that  has  never  been  equaled.     He  remains  the  only 
man  who,  as  an  incumbent  elected  president, sought  re-nomination  and  was  refused  that 
re-nomination  by  his  party. 

William  Rufus  King,  the  vice  presidential  nominee  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
campaign,  as  he  was  also  suffering  from  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis.     He  had  re- 
signed from  the  Senate  and  in  an  attempt  to  regain  his  health  he  went  to  Cuba  expecting 
the  mild  climate  to  aid  his  recovery.     He  was  sworn  into  office  in  Havanna  under  a 
special  act  of  Congress.     He  returned  to  the  U.S.  on  April  18,  1853  and  died  the  follow- 
ing day,  never  being  able  to  preside  over  the  Senate  as  vice  president. 

These  two  men  who  had  had  fine  accomplishments  and  records  of  service  in  former 
offices  were  unable  to  function  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  land. 
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1852  PEWTER  MIRROR,  CLOTHING  BUTTONS,  CAMPAIGN  TOKENS  AND  LARGE  IRON  PLAQUE, 
(all  Items  shown  actual  size,  except  the  Iron  plaque) 
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1852  KELLOGGS  &  COMSTOCK  AND  CURRIER  &  IVES  PRINTS. 
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